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Intensive Effort Bankruptcy Sudy Wheat Expected 


To Extend Child © 
Welfare Sought 


Miss Abbott of Children’s 
Bureau Says Undernour- 
ishment Is Major Cause of | 
Subnormal Development | 


Hunger Is Declared 
Challenge to Nation 


Relief Activity of Various 
Agencies Is Described by 
Speakers at Annual Conven- 
tion of the Red Cross 


Of the 45,000,000 children of the United | 


States, not more than 35,000,000 could be 
called normal both physically and men- 
tally, and approximately 6,000,000 of the 
subnormal classification could be attrib- 
uted to undernourishment, even before 
the economic depression of 1929-30, Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, declared April 
14 in addressing the annual convention 
of the National Red Cross, in Washington. 

The challenge facing the Red Cross is 
not only to prevent undernourishment 
among these 6,000,000, but among the 
added thousands as a result of the 1930 
drought and depression, she said. 

Other Speakers 

Other speakers addressing the second 
general session of the convention Aprii 
14 included Col. M. A. Delaney, U. S. A., 
formerly medical aid of the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Philippine chapter of the Red Cross; 
Miss Elizabeth G. Fox, executive director 
Visiting Nurse Association, New Haven, 
Conn., and Dr. William DeKleine, national 
director, Medical and Health Service. 

At a night session April 13, the conven- 
tion heard T. P. Sylvan, vice-president of 
the New York Telephone Company, who 
discussed the significance of the first-aid 
movement of the Red Cross; C. A. Walls, 
chairman of the Loanoke County, Arkan- 
sas, chapter, who discussed the Red Cross 
drought relief activities, and Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, professoryof higher education at the 
University of Chicago, who discussed ob- 
jectives in child training and education. 


Messages From Governors. 


At the night session April 13, the chair- | 


man of the convention, Col. J. Franklin 
McFadden, of Philadelphia, announced the 
receipt of telegrams from Governors of 
13 States in the drought area expressing 
appreciation for the relief work carried on 

y the Red Cross in those States during 
the Winter and Spring. 

Telegrams were read from Governors 
Murray, of Oklahoma; Miller, of Alabama; 
Parnell, of Arkansas; Emmerson, of Illi- 
nois; Leslie, of Indiana; Sampson, of Ken- 


tucky; Bilbo, of Mississippi; Erickson, of | 


Montana; White, of Ohio; Horton, of 


Tennessee; Sterling, of Texas; Pollard, of | 


Virginia, and Conley, of West Virginia. 
Applying Knowledge of Diets. 

Miss Abbott, in her address, declared 
that “a child born into a family is a con- 
tinual challenge to that family.” 

“We are told,” she said, “that an English 
father hopes that his son will follow him, 
while the American father hopes. that his 
son will go farther than he ever did. 
our country, each generation is supposed 
to go ahead, and improve upon the accom- 
plishments of the last.” 

In discussing the prevalence of under- 
nourishment among children, Miss Abbott 
declared that the challenge is to live up 
to what constitutes an adequate diet for 
children. Much money has been spent 
by Federal and other agencies finding out, 
she said, and now the task is to see that 
these findings are applied. 


“It will be very hard,” she said, “and 
we will fail sometimes, but when we have 
failed, we must admit it, for we are com- 
mitted to the doctrine that no child shall 
go hungry in this country. Yet there 
are many who are suffering at the present 
time.” 

One of the most conspicuous things 
about child welfare activities, she told 
the convention, is the enormous expansion 
of public as well as private agencies. 

There has been considerable styain, she 
said, on child welfare work since the de- 
pression started. Reports to the Chil- 
drens’ Bureau show that 72 per cent of 
family relief work has been accomplished 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Rangers Permitted 


To Kill Wild Horses 


Arizona Court Holds Disposal 
Of Animals Was Justified 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 14.—A permanent 
injunction has just been issued in the 
District Court for the District of Arizona, 
restraining Navajo County officers from 
arresting Federa] rangers in the Sit- 
greaves National Forest for killing wild 
horses in restricted areas of the forest. 
The injunction was issued upon applica- 
tion of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Department in November, 1929, in- 


wild horses grazing in certain areas of 


the Sitgreaves Forest. The Navajo County | 


officials held that this did not mean 
branded horses, but those without brands 
and of unknown ownership. They an- 
nounced that they would arrest any ranger 
who killed a branded animal, as a State 


law, they said, prohibited the killing of | 


branded animals. 
The court, Judge Fred C. Jacobs pre- 


siding, found that the Department was | 
entitled to the order since a wild horse | 


within the meaning of the order meant 


an undomesticated animal or a domesti- | 


cated animal living in a wild state. 


The court further held that a horse of | 
the Depart- | 
ment’s order, was one the ownership of | 
which a ranger would be unable to ascer- | 


unknown ownership, under 


tain by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence. 

The State contended that a branded 
horse was one‘of known ownership and 


or maimed. No protest was made against 
the order so far as it involved unbranded 
animals, 


In | 


Covers Wide Field 


Chicago Inquiry Embraces All 
Business Activities of 
Petitioners 


pe, ppirlapen Caden d progress in the study 
on causes of business failures being 
undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce in the city of Chicago was an- | 
nounced orally April 14 by Victor Sadd | 
of the Merchandising Research Divi- | 
sion, in charge of bankruptcy studies. | 
More than 600 cases have already been 
analyzed and hundreds more will be 
studied before the survey is completed 
and a report compiled, he said. 

Preliminary observations made | 
through personal contacts with debtors 
who are interviewed immediately after 
filing petitions at the bankruptcy courts 
indicate that little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in procuring the desired in- 
formation and all insolvents, no matter 
how large or small the amount involved, 
are being interviewed, he said. Data 
are also being obtained from creditors 
to serve as a check in analyzing the re- 
sults. 

Statistics of the Department of Jus- 
tice show that there were more than 
60,000 bankrupts in the United States 
last year, the bulk of which filed volun- 
tary petitions. This indicates that bank- 
ruptcy is put off as long as possible, 
Mr. Sadd explained, and that creditors 
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Benefits to Public 
From Inerease in 


Radio Power Argued 


Commission Holds Final 
| Hearing on 24 Pending 


| Applications for Maxi- 
| mum Capacity 
Renewed pleas that the Federal Radio 
|Commission abandon its regulation re- 
stricting the use of the maximum broad- 
casting power of 50,000 watts to one-half 
of the 40 cleared channels to permit all 
of the channels to accommodate such sta- 
tions, were made before the Commission 
on April 14 in final arguments on the 24 
| pending applications for the increased 
| power. ; 
Counsel for six of the stations pointed 

| to what they described as the “overwhelm- 
ing” testimony in favor of a general in- 
;crease in power adduced at the original | 
| hearings before Chief Examiner Ellis A. | 
| Yost last Fall. Improved service for lis-| 
|teners, with no increase in interference, | 
as well as reduced expense to the public 

would result from such a general increase, 

it was argued. 

The National Committee on Education 
| by Radio was granted authority to pre-| 
sent objections to the proposed increase 
in power. 

In his original report, Mr. Yost recom- 
mended that the Commission rescind its 
|order (Gen. Ord. 42 as amended) limiting 
to 20 the number of cleared channels 
which might accommodate 50,000-watt sta- 
tions, so that all might be accorded this’: 
power, but the Commission remanded it 
| with instructions that he select stations 
to fill the eight vacant assignments under | 
that order. | 

Selects Eight for Maximum. } 


Mr. Yost then chose Stations WJZ, New; 
York; WCAU, Philadelphia; WSB, At- 
lanta; WSM, Nashville; WGN, Chicago; 
WCCO, Minneapolis; KOA, Kenver, and 
KPO, San Francisco, for increases to the 
maximum to fill the vacant assignments, 
with increases to 25,000 watts for the other 
| qualified cleared channel applicants. 
| The charge that Station WBZ, at Bos- | 
ton, Mass., has abandoned its application 
| for an increase in power to the maximum 
to “clear the way” for WJZ, in New York, 
which was recommended by Mr. Yost as 
the only station in the First Zone to be 
given the increase, was made by Frank 
|D. Scott, counsel for WOR, Newark, N. J., 
which received an adverse recommenda- 
| tion. 

Presentation of the oral arguments for 
| stations in the First and Second Zones 
; were concluded on April 14, with argu- 
i}ments yet to be heard from stations in 
| the three remaining zones. 

Appearing for Station WHAM, at Roch- 
|ester, N. Y., operated by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
|Bethuel M. Webster, Jr., contested the 
| finding of Mr. Yost that no vacancy ac- 
| tually existed in the First Zone because 
| Station WJZ, of the National Broadcasting 
|Co., now employs 30,000 watts. 
| The only apparent @bstacle to prevent 
| the granting of all the pending applica- 
tions, Mr. Scott asserted in presenting 
arguments in behalf of WOR, is the Com- 
mission's order. He said that an abun- 
dance of testimony was offered at the orig- 
inal hearings to prove that the increase in 
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To Sell Below 


Production Cost 


\Representatives of Coopera-| 
| tives Urge Campaign to. 
Reduce Acreage and Lim-, 


it and Control 1931 Crop 


Predictions Based 
On Average Crops 


Grain Stabilization Corporation 


Said to Need Aid of Pro- 


ducers in Continuing Con-, 


trol of Surplus Output 


Present indications are that with an 
average wheat crop this year prices will 
be far below the cost of production, 
“causing great loss and hardship to 


American farmers,” according to a sum-, 


mary of resolutions adopted by the 
Wheat Advisory Committee, made public 


| April 14 by the Federal Farm Board. 


The Committee was established under 
the terms of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act to represent wheat cooperative asso- 
ciations. A “forceful cargpaign’’ not 
only for reduction of acreage but also for 
“limitation and control of the marketing 
of the 1931 crop” was recommended by 
the Committee. 

“Limitation” Explained 

The “limitation” of marketing of the 
crop, it was explained orally at the 
Board’s offices, probably refers to such 
efforts as have been made heretofore for 
retention of a part of the crop on farms 
instead of sending it to market. In the 
Northwest, for instance, it was pointed 
out, an agreement has been signed by 


many farmers under which 25 per cent of | 


their wheat production would be held off 


the market for use as livestock feed or in | 
| 


other ways. 

The Board's statement follows in full 
text: 

The Wheat Advisory Committee, meet- 
ing in Chicago April 7-9, 1931, endorsed 
efforts of the Federal Farm Board in 
helping to cope with the wheat surplus 
problem and called upon all producers to 
cooperate in curtailing production and 
controlling the flow of wheat to market. 
Resolutions adopted by the Committee 


| have just been filed with the Board. 


Referring to the recent announcement 
that wheat stabilization purchases will 


| not be made from the 1931 crop, the Com- 


mittee said: “We realize the impractica- 
bility of the continued control of a sur- 
plus year after year by the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation without an effort 
on the part of the producers toward pro- 
duction control.” 
Outlook Unfavorable 

“The present indications,” the resolu- 
tions continued, “are that with an average 
wheat crop this year prices obtainable 


will be far below the cost of production, | 


causing great loss and hardship to Amer- 
ican farmers.” 

In regard to production and marketing 
control, the Committee “Resolved, 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
its stockholder members, the members of 
such stockholder associations and all other 
wheat producers be urged to carry on a 
definite and forceful campaign not only 
toward the reduction of wheat acreage, 
but also for the limitation and control 
of the marketing of the 1931 crop.” 

The Wheat Advisory Committee was es- 


tablished by the grain cooperatives in ac- | 


cordance with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 


Marines to Land 


In Nicaraguan City, 


Force Ordered to Guard 300 
Americans in Bandit Attack 


The landing of 75 Marines from the 
gunboat “Aslfeville’ at Puerto Cabezas on 
the east coast of Nicaragua for the pro- 
tection of 300 Americans residing there 
has been authorized by the Department 
of the Navy, according to an announce- 
14 by 
State. 

The emergency exists because of the 
that all the Nicaraguan National 
Guard has been withdrawn to fight bandits 
which threaten the city, it was stated. After 


the Nicaraguan National Guard returns, | 


the Marines will be withdrawn. 

A summary of telegrams received from 
Nicaragua was made public April 14 by 
Francis White, Assistant Secretary of 
State in Charge of Latin American Af- 
fairs. 
information given by Mr. White, follows 
in full text: 

The telegrams came through the Navy 


Department. The only one the State} 
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GENERAL INDUSTRY FINDS ART 


| TO BE AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY | 


| Federal Office of Education Surveys Public Response to 


N THE last decade there has been 


I an awakening in art education in 
the United States, the Federal Office of 
| Education declares in a survey made 
| public April 14. 

Art schools have been promoted, edu- 
cational institutions have introduced 
stimulating courses, and museums have 
stressed it in their collections. 

General industry, it is pointed out, 
has found art an economic necessity 
and through beautifully presented ad- 
vertising has inculcated silent but ef- 
fective education of public appreciation 
of art. 

Additional information from the sur- 
vey. which was prepared by Royal 
Bailey Farnum, educational director of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, 
follows: 

A brief glance over the past decade 
eaves a most optimistic feeling with 
regard to the future of art education 
in this country. The Nation is surely 
awakening. There is a growing enthu- | 
siasm in support of art in our public 


Artistic Advertising 


structed forest rangers to dispose of all | 


schools. Private schools are beginning 
to appreciate its fuller meaning and to 
promote it. The college field, with much 
encouraging support, has gained an in- 
creasing initiative in carrying it for- 
ward. Art schools are full to capacity, 
and our museums are rounding out the 
picture in their educational work. 


At the same time general industry 
has found art an economic necessity, 
retail houses are conscious of its im- 
portance in merchandising, and through 
beautifully presented advertising the 
general public has received a silent but 
effective education in art. 

Thus the stage is set for more power- 
ful and effective work with greatly en- 
riched educational returns in the next 
decade, even in the next two years. 

Settlers in a new country are pri- 
marily concerned with the sheer prob- 
lem of living. Food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing are the first essentials. The habits 
and social conditions which attend the 
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that | 


the Department of | 


The summary, together with other | 


| Quebec Protectir + | 
| Migratory Birds 


Mounted Police Guard Only 
| Known Flock of Greater 
| Snow Geese 


oo protection by a patrol of two | 
Quebec mounted police will be given 
thousands of migratory game birds, in- 
cluding the only known flock of greater 
snow geese, on a group of small islands | 
in the St. Lawrence River, according to 
advices received by uhe Biological Sur- 
vey, Department of Agriculture, the 
Survey announced April 14. The geese, 
it was explained, rest several days on 
the islands on the way north after win- 
tering in Virginia and North Carolina. 
The statement follows in full text: 
j Thousands of migratory game birds 
that visit a group of small islands in 
the St. Lawrence River just east of the 
Island of Orleans are again this Spring, 
as in April last year, to received special 
protection by a patrol of two Quebec 
mounted police, according to a report 
received through official channels by 
Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, from 
the American Consul at Quebec, Canada. 
The object of this patrol, according 
to the local division of the Provincial 
Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game, is to protect the birds that 
rest on the islands during their Spring 
trip north from molestation by resident 
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Trade Investigation 
Of Flour and Bakery 


Industries Resumed 


Federal Agency to Enforce 
Subpoenas Issued to Ob- 
tain Documents Refused 
By National Federation 


As a result of a recent court decision 
upholding the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in investigations to supply in- 
formation to Congress, the Commission 
will enforce its subpoenas issued several 
| years ago in the case of the Millers 
National Federation, it was announced 
April 14. 

The Commission's action follows the de- | 
tcision of the Court of Appeals of the! 
District of Columbia of Feb. 2 reversing | 
\the decree of the Supreme Court of the| 
| District, which held that the Commis- | 
sion’s power to compel attendance of 
| witnesses was limited to proceedings to 
| determine unfair methods of competition. 
(A summary of this decision was printed 
in the issue of Feb. 3.) In upholding! 
the power of the Commission, the court | 
said that the Commission is empowered 
to issue subpoenas in any “proceeding” 
or “investigation” held under the general 
provisions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Opinion of Court 


The court ruled that “inasmuch as the| 
resolution of the Senate amounts to an 
order upon the Commission to conduct | 
the investigation in question for the in- 
formation of Congress, it is tantamount to 
a delegation of the power vested in the 
Senate itself to make such investigation 
to a subordinate agency of the Govern- 
| ment clothed with that authority.” | 

The Commission's investigation of the 
activities of the Millers National Federa- 
| tion was directed by a resolution of the 
Senate on Feb. 16, 1924, which asked for 
a report, among other things, on the ex- 
tent and methods of price fixing, price 
maintenance, and price discrimination in| 
the flour and bread industries. In the 
course of the investigation, permission 
| was requested of the Federation, whose 
members produce approximately 65 per | 
;cent of the flour milled in the United 
States, to inspect certain papers, docu-| 
ments and correspondence files, which per- 
| mission was in part granted. 

The request for certain evidence was, 
however, denied and the Commission 
thereupon served subpoenas to require 
the production of the requested evidence. 
The Federation then filed a petition with 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and procured a restraining order 
preventing the Commission from institut- 
ing proceedings to enforce the subpoenas. 
The Commission opposed the Federation's | 
action which resulted in the recent deci- 
sion upholding the Commission. 

_The Commission’s announcement rela- 
| tive to the hearing fellows in full text: 

As a result of the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co-| 
lumbia vacating an injunction restraining 
the Federal Trade Commission from en- | 
forcing its subpoenas issued several years | 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1931 
Higher Standard Army Has 8000‘ Aceord 


For Admission to 


Citizenship Asked 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Says Ease of Obtaining. 


Papers Results in Aliens 
Undervaluing Privilege 


Requirements Now 
Termed Too Vague 


Mr. White Declares Applicants 
Should Be Able to Read and 
Write the English Language 
With Understanding 


By Robe Carl White 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 


I have a feeling. gained after years of 
experience, that our danger in this coun- 
try does not arise alone from the number 
of aliens we receive into this country but 
also from the ease with which we permit 
them to become citizens. Our naturaliza- 
tion laws are too lax. For years, instead 
of guarding our citizenship, we have been 
giving this great privilege heedlessly— 
carelessly. 

In my judgment one of the great needs 
for the protection of our country is to 
make more stringent our naturalization 
requirements. At present an applicant 
for citizenship is only required to be able 
to sign his name—this need noy be in 


English—and be able to speak the Eng- | 


lish language. And there have been in- 


stances where if he could say “yés” and | 


“no” it was regarded as a sufficient quali- 
fication in this respect. Our laws also re- 
quire that the applicant be attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Laws Termed Vague 


You can readily see how vague the re- 
quirements are, and, in the last analysis, 
it is left solely to the judge to interpret 
the alien’s right to citizenship. For the 
past several years we have been trying to 
secure a more uniform practice in grant- 
ing citizenship and much headway has 
been made, and I wish to add that where- 
ever the judiciary’s attention has been 
called to lax procedure in these matters 
we find it as a rule ready and willing to 
cooperate. 

The Department has also been endeav- 
oring to secure the enactment of a law 
raising the educational standards. To 
this end it prepared and presented to the 
committees in Congress bills fixing more 
definitely the. educational requirements, 


}and asked that a law be passed requiring 
| that the alien before receiving citizenship 


be able to read and write the English 
language understandingly and have a 
knowledge of our Government commen- 
surate to that taught children 14 years of 
age. It is important to our future wel- 
fare that a bill along this line be placed 
upon our statute books. 

Citizenship is the most sacred privilege 
we have to offer aliens. It is our greatest 
gift to our neighbors of foreign “birth, 
and it should be guarded with the utmost 
care. The urge to become a citizen should 
originate with the alien himself, aad, 
contrary to a popular belief that seems 
to prevail among many of our people, I 
do not believe that we should urge citi- 
zenship upon anyone. 

Americanization School 

Neither am I in entire accord with 
methods used in some of our so-called 
Americanization schools. The purpose of 


| these schools is admirable, and when they 


are conducted for the purpose of educa- 


|tion alone in order that the alien may 


become familiar with our institutions, our 


| standards, traditions and history, so that 
jhe may enjoy to a fuller extent the bene- 
\fits of our civilization, 


I am for them 
100 per cent, but where they are béing 


|}conducted apparently for the purpose of 


enabling the alien to become a citizen in 
instances of 
which exist, I believe the purposes are 
being misconstrued. 

Stress has been laid in many quarters 
upon systems which contemplate educa- 
tion only for the alien who has reached 
the last steps in his approach towards 
citizenship. Manifestly, the little learn- 
ing that is possible to be absorbed in a 
short time by the average individual of 
foreign birth will make no real contribu- 
tion of lasting good either to that indi- 
vidual or to the Wation. To ine contrary, 
a distorted idea, or warped impression of 
our country, its laws and customs, may 
well be the sole resultant of such hurried 
endeavor. 

Cheapening of citizenship and the right 
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Veteran Officers 


Last of Those Who Served in 
World War Expected to 
Retire in 1965 


JITHIN the next 34 years the last of 

8,000 officer veterans of the World 
War now on the Army rolls probably 
will have retired, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Department 
of War. On the other hand, the last 
of the 600 .officers who served in the 
Spanish-American War and who are 
still in the Army service will be on the 
retired list in the next 14 years, it is 
estimated. 

The last of the Civil War veterans to 
retire was Major General Clem, accord- 
ing to the records of the Department of 
War. He was retired on aceount of age 
on Aug. 13, 1915, 50 years after the 
Civil War. He still survives that con- 
flict. 

Additional information regarding 
World War and Spanish-American war 
veterans was made available at the 
Department of War. 
based upon estimates and are only ap- 
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Industrial Leaders 
Advised to Submit 
Proposals for Relief 


‘Senator Couzens Discusses 
| Possibility of Legislation 
On Employment  Insur- 
ance and Old Age Pension 


The public’s patience on such matters 
as unemployment insurance, old-age pen- 
sions and regulation of business has been 
|exhausted but if industrial leaders make 
| and put into execution concrete proposals 
| before next December Congressional ac- 
|tion may not be required, Senator Couz- 
ens (Rep.), of Michigan, said in a state- 
|ment made public April 14. 

He said he hoped the economic strain 
which 90 per cent of the people are under- 
going would not be forgotten by industrial 
| leaders when the Chamber of Commerce 
|of the United States meets from April 28 
to May 1 at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Returns From Idle Capital 


Senator Couzens said Congress has been | 


| warned against a dole, against unemploy- 
|ment insuramce and old age pensions but 
| Said capital when idi@ continues, in many 
| cases? to receive “Wividends an@ interest 
|and “I have heard no complaint registered 


|that anyone has been offended because | 


} it is‘a dole. ” 

| An authorized summary of his state- 
| ment follows: 

| In view of the fact that business has 
forbidden Congress to devise ways and 
means for stabilization of industry and the 
maintenance of contihuous employment. 
I hope the business leaders at the coming 
Chamber of Commerce annual meeting 
will solve the problem. 


Distribution of Income 


While these captains of industry are 
under these inspiring influences, I hope 
they will assure the millions upon mil- 
lions of our citiens who are in great 
distress because of an inadequate living 
income how they propose to prevent a 
recurrence of the conditions which now 
have been existing for going on two years. 

Will these business men tell the Amer- 
ican people if they approve of the pres- 
ent trend of accumulation of property 
into the hands of the iew? They may 
observe from Treasury Department sta- 
tistics that the distribution of corporate 
net income is gradually rising until 
nearly 81 per cent of the entire distribu- 
tion is going to corporations which have 
more than $100,000 of annual income. It 
may also be observed from the same sta- 
tistics that the distribution of the total 
income from investments has in the last 
five years drifted materially to those with 
incomes of more than $100,000 a year. 

Will the Chamber ieil our _ people 
whether they approve of this tendency to- 
ward the accumulation of industrial in- 
come into the hands of the few? 

Much. stress is now being laid upon the 
facts tHat millions of our citizens have 
taken out insurance poiicies and milHions 
more have bought preferred and nonvoting 
stocks. We hear through the radio and 
elsewhere the question asked: “Who owns 
|! America?” But nothing is said about who 
controls the destinies of these great cor- 
porate interests. 

When this question is asked, is con- 
sideration given to the hundreds of thous- 
ands of bank depositors who have losi 
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ago in an investigation into the flour mill- | PLA NES” ‘FOOLPROOF’ IN OPERA TION 
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German Communes | 
Own Many Industries 


Smallest Administrative Units 
Widely Active in Business 


| “Communes,” the smallest public ad- | 
ministrative units in Germany, are en- 
gaging in numerous business enterprises 
;and are controlling considerable portions 
of some of the most important industries 
jin that country, according to advices made 
public April 14 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement on 
| the growth and activities of German com- 
| munes follows in full text: 

Harbors, warehouses, exhibition halls, 
| public markets, market buildings, slaughter 
houses, stockyards, milk depots, canals, | 
street cleaning and garbage disposal en- | 
| terprises, are among some of the activities | 
now engaged in by the German communes, 
the smallest administrative units of the 
country, according to a report from Consul | 
| George S. Messersmith, Berlin, made pub- | 
lic by the Department of Commerce 

Also the major part of the gas 
water supply utilities are now in 
hands of the communes, as well as a con- | 
siderable portion of the electricity produc- | 
tion and supply, and the predominant} 
share of local transportation undertakings, | 
the report states, using as a basis the re- | 
cently published “Handbuch der Offent- | 
lichen Wirtschaft.” 





and | 
the | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


ARE SOUGHT TO 


ENLARGE DEMAND 


Aircraft Industry Striving to Simplify Controls in Effort 
To Reach Less Skitled Operators 


prrcers of the aircraft industry to 
4 “reach the man in the street” are 
leading to increased simplicity in opera- 
tion of private airplanes, Gilbert G. 
Budwig, Director of Air Regulation, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, stated orally April 14. 

“With increased effort being made to 
expand the aircraft market,” said Mr. 
Budwig, “it seems that the designers 
and manufacturers of private planes 
generally are working to develop more 
weliable aircraft of the ‘foolproof’ va- 
riety.” Additional information made 
available follows: 

Reduction of the landing speed for 
private planes, automatic devices to 
prevent stalling while in flight, reliable 
controls to keep aircraft on an even 
keel, and less involved methods of op- 
eration are being given serious con- 
sideration by a large number of manu- 
facturers. There has been talk of the 
really foolproof plane for some time, 
and it appears finally that a start is 
being made. 

Keener competition throughout the 
aircraft industry is resulting from “is- 
covery of devices which make airplane 
operation simpler and safer, and this 
desirable condition must be expected to 
produce significant results as experi- 
mental work continues. 


The influence of the Autogiro is hav- 
ing a noticeable affect on efforts to 


make operation a less trying task, while 
the “Merrill foolproof plane” appears 
to have many valuable features to com- 
mend it to further development. 


The Merrill plane indicates that op- 
eration of aircraft can be made com- 
parable to automobile operation. Pre- 
liminary results of experimentation with 
this particular ship show that much im- 
provement can be brought about in the 
way of making operation less compli- 
cated and the control more completley 
automatic. 

The particular handicap facing de- 
signers in this foolproof plane matter is 
that there apparently must always be 
some sort of compromise to attain the 
ideal. One feature often is sacrificed to 


| make another practicable. The engineers 


have been more or less unable to in- 
crease the cruising speed and top speed 
of the ships without increasing the 
landing speed, for instance. 

Various projects are under way in the 
industry to make it possible for the 
average person to learn to fly with a 
minimum of difficulty and expense. The 
problem of “working the bugs out” -of 
experimental devices is proceeding in 
an encouraging fashion, 


The figures are | 


of Nations 


Of America Called 
Example to World 


Président Hoover Declares 
Time Is Near When All 
Major Differences Will Be 
Settled by Arbitration 


Intent to Develop 
Superstate Denied 


‘Secretary Stimson Describes 
Growth of Understanding in 
Program in Celebration of 
Pan American Day 


President Hoover, in his “Pan Ameri- 
can Day” address on April 14 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., described relationships among 
;the American republics as ‘“‘rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when every major dif- 
| ference existing between them will be set- 
tled by the orderly processes of concilia- 
tion and arbitration.” 

In pointing out the necessity of an “un- 
swerving determination” to make the 
Union of American Republics “an exam- 
ple to the world,” Mr. Hoover declared that 
“we are not attempting in any way to de- 
velop a superstate, or to interfere with the 
freedom of action of any of the States.” 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, who is chairman of the governing 
board of the union, outlined the economic, 
cultural and _ political activities of the 
Pan American Union since its creation in 
1890, under the name of the “Commeicial 
Bureau of the American Republics.” 


International Development 

“We have in this hemisphere entered 
upon a period of international develop- 
ment which I firmly believe is destined to 
give to the world an outstanding example 
of ‘mutual helpfulness in the solution of 
the problems common to all our countries,” 
Secretary Stimson asserted. 

The first celebration of Pan American 
Day in the United States was marked by 
other addresses beside those of President 
| Hoover and of Secretary Stimson. The 
|Ambassador of Mexico, Manuel C. Tellez 
jand the Ambassador of Cuba, Orestes 
Ferrara, also addressed the special ses- 
sion of the governing board during the 
| program. 
| The addresses were broadcast over inter- 
national hook-ups of the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia Broad- 
{casting System. Pres; 
| dress follows in full text: 


President's Address 


“Gentlemen of the Governing Board: 
|I am glad to be your guest at this spe- 
cial session of the Governing Board of the 
|Pan American Union which you are hold- 

ing in honor of Pan American Day. I 
recently issued a proclamation, calling 
upon our people to give this day due ob- 
servance, and this proclamation has re- 
{ceived general approval throughout the 
country. Exercises are being held at this 
time in public schools and universities and 
by civic organizations in every section of 
the Union. Pan American Day will be- 
come an outward symbol of the constantly 
| strengthening unity of purpose and unity 
of ideals of the republics of this hemi- 
sphere. 

“In the latter part of 1928, I had the 
privilege of visiting 11 of the countries 
of Latin America. This visit made a deep 
and lasting impfession upon me. It was 
inspiring to observe, at first hand, not 
only the progress that Latin America is 
making along social, economic and cul- 
tural lines, but also the important part 
which the countries you represent are 
destined to play in world affairs. It was 
clear, too, that the nations of America 
have everything to gain by keeping in 
close touch with one another and by de- 
veloping that spirit of mutual confidence 
which has its roots in a reciprocal under- 
standing of national aims and aspirations, 


Basic Questions 

| “Although each of the republics of this 
hemisphere possesses problems peculiar to 
itself, there are certain basic questions re- 
lating to democratic progress and social 
betterment common to us all and in the 
solution of which we can be most help- 
ful to one another. This spirit of mutual 
helpfulness is the cornerstone of true Pan 
| Americanism. The Pan American Union 
not only symbolizes this spirit, but gives 
to it concrete expression in many practical 
and constructive ways. 

“It is of the greatest importance that 
the people of the United States become 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Public Urged to Learn 
Kinds of Poison Plants 


Methods Outlined in Caring for 
Cases of Poisoning 


With the approach of Summer, every 
city dweller would do well to familiarize 
| himself with certain plants, such as poison 
ivy, aS @ mecessary precaution against 
trouble, in anticipation of trips into the 
;country for a vacation or holiday over the 
| week end, it was stated orally April 14 at 
the Public Health Service. 

In the eastern and western parts of the 
| United States the poison ivy and poison 
| 0ak abound, and in the middle States the 
poison sumach is most prevalent, it was 
Stated. 

Further information obtained from the 
Service follows: 

Of all these poisonous shrubs, poison ivy 
is the plant most frequently encountered 
by the unsuspecting city visitor to the 
country, and this is true in @pite of the 
fact that it is easiest of its kind to recog- 
nize. 

Poison ivy usually climbs by means of 
| rootlets over rocks, walls and trees, and 
jis often confused with the Virginia 
|creeper. It may be easily distinguished 
from other creepers, however, by its three 
| divided leaves, the harmless form having 
| five leaves. This one distinguishing mark, 
if borne in mind will serve as a warning 
against poison ivy. 

The part of these plants to be feared 
is the resinous sap. When injured, the 
plant exudes a sticky sap from all parts 
| which, when it comes in contact with the 
| skin, sets up an intense irritation. The 
hands and the forearms are the first mem- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4] 
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President Hoover 


Commends Work | 
Of Negro Institute 


| 

Reviews Contribution Made 
By Tusk@gee Toward Solv- 
ing Problems of Interra- 
cial Adjustment 


ing on April - — S| 
of the founding by Booker :. 
washinetta of Tuskegee Institute, at) 
Tuskegee, Ala., for Negro students, ar 
dent Hoover traced the last 50 years of the 
development of the Negro race during | 
which it has “multiplied its wealth more | 
than 130 times, has reduced its illiteracy 
from 95 per cent to 20 per cent and re- | 
duced its death rate by eee. a 
skegee Institute, Mr. Hoover said, | 
contribured greatly to the movement de- 
veloped by the Interracial Commission = 
the southern States “where pene = 
interracial adjustment are presente _ 
a large scale.” ‘““There can be no solu 
tion,” he added, “either in the communities | 
or government that is not based | 
sympathetic understanding and absolu 
justice.” 
sident Hoover’s address, broadcast by 
es Colanbin Broadcasting System and 
by the National Broadcasting Company, 
follows in full text: Fai da alias 
it a great priv 
ee cae part in this celebration of | 
the fiftieth anniversary of Tuskegee 4 
stitute. Established half a century ago * y | 
Booker T. Washington through initial ai 
from the State of Alabama, it has grown 
into a great national educational eo 
tion devoted to the development of the 
Negro race and maintaining at all times 
a leadership in its advancement. 

It is now over 6O years since the Negro 
was released from slavery and given the 
status of a citizen in our country whose | 
wealth and general prosperity his labor | 
has helped create. The progress of the 
race within this period has surpassed the | 
most sanguine hopes of the most ardent 
advocates. No group of people in history 
ever started from a more complete eco- 
nomic and cultural destitution. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee marks at the same time al- 
most the semicentennial of Negro prog- 
ress. Within that period the race has 
multiplied its wealth more than 130 times, | 
has reduced its illiteracy from 95 per cent 
to 20 per cent, and reduced its death rate| 
by one-half. 

It has risen to the ownership of more! 
than 750,000 homes, has accumulated prop- 
erty to the value of billions, has devel- | 
oped a far-reaching internal network of | 
social, religious, amd economic organiza~ 
tions for the continued advancement 
its people, has produced leadership in all 


Commemorat 


walks of life that for faith, courage, de-| 


votion, and patriotic loyalty ranks with 
all the other groups in our country.. 


Influence of Schools 


The greatest single factor in the prog- 
ress of the Negro race has been the schools, 
private and public, established and con-) 
ducted by high-minded self-sacrificing | 
men and women of both races and all| 
sections of our country, maintained by the 
States and by private philanthropy, cov- 
ering the whole field of education from) 


Is Generally Dull 


| Free State trade is marking time, await- 
jing recovery in Great Britain. 
| tinued increase in stability is the domi- 


| have brightened the crop outlook. 


| optimistic tome in the Philippines, based on 


World Business 


Some Improvement Noted in 
Canada and Japan by Com- 
merce Department 


France, which was late in experiencing 
the general depression, continues to suffer | 
further busimess declines. Conditions in 
Germany are generally static at a low) 
level but textiles are ee ae greater 
than seasonal improvement ahd general 
confidence has increased. The outlook in| 
Denmark is mot encouraging, owing to in-| 
creasing foreigm competition and threat- 
ened labor difficulties. Spanish business is 
generally sluggish, awaiting the outcome) 
of present political developments. Irish 


A con- 


nant note in. Canadian trade. | 


Gains in the Japanese textile markets 
have caused a slight relaxation of produc-| 
tion restrictioms. North China trade re- 
mains dull, although substantial rains 
Except 
for relief fromm political tension, few gains 
are visible in British India. The continued 


better export prices, has so far failed to) 
be reflected im more active business. 

No recovery has occurred in Mexico and 
government revenues are declining.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 





Chicago Bankruptey 
Study Is Expected to 
Produce Much Data 


More Than 600 Cases Ana: 
lyzed So Far; Inquiry Em- 
braces All Business Activi- 


ties of Petitioners | 
——— a | 

[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
prefer to carry their customers for long | 
periods rather than take action when in- 
Solvency is apparent. A considerable part 
of the $1,000,000,000 annual loss from 
bankruptcies could be prevented if cred- 
itors themselves were less lax in extending | 
credit, he said. The following additional | 


information regarding the Department's | 
study was furnished: 


A questionnaire calling for detailed data 
is used by the interviewer in conducting 
the canvass. Entries concerning the his- | 
tory of the bankrupt, his interests out- 
| Side of his business at the time of failure, 
| the reason for entering the particular en- 
| terprise, and the financial equipment at 
|hand at the time of his entramce are} 
listed. 

Detailed data are procured concerning 
|the financial assistance received from 
| wholesalers, jobbers and manufacturers to 
start the business, the amounts borrowed 
from banks, loan companies, friends or | 
relatives, and from insurance policies. | 

Profits or withdrawals from _ business, | 
whether as salaries or dividends will be| 
ascertained. The use of business aids, | 
such as trade association membership or 
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CAUSES OF AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 
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CPEPEREE OF ALROMAUTCS BRANCH OCPRRTBENT OF Commtece 


Causes of all accidents occurring in scheduled air transport opera- 
tions for the three-year period, 1928-1930, inclusive, based on a total 
of 314 accidents, are collectively analyzed in the above chart. 
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PREPORED BT ALROMAUTICS BOARCH, OLPARTHENT OF COMMERCE 


All accidents occurring in scheduled air transport operations in the 

three-year period, 1928-1930, inclusive, based on a total of 314 acci- 

dents, are collectively analyzed w _e and number in the above 
chart. 


Weather Conditions Shown to Be Cause 


Of Greatest Number of Air Crashes 


Fewer Disastrous Errors Attributed to Pilots During Last 
Six Months of 1930 


Personnel caused fewer airplane ac- 
cidents during the last six months of 
1930 than for any similar period since 
January, 1928, according to statistics made 
public by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce April 14, but the 


Higher Standard 
For Admission to 


Citizenship Urged 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Says Ease of Obtaining 
Papers Results in Aliens 
Undervaluing Privilege 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|of suffrage must of necessity be the con- 
| sequence in the eyes of the recipient of 
his certificate to that estate. Where we 
|have granted citizenship upon such’ a 
superficial effort the result must neces- 
sarily be prejudicial in all ways. 
The individual is becoming acquianted 
with values in this country. Immediately | 
the value placed upon citizenship by such | 
a system is seen to be very low, and the | 
alien becomes imbued with the thought 
that citizenship is only a trick accomplish- 
ment, the trick being to learn a few su- 
perficial thoughts upon the greatest pro- 
|fession and responsibilities in the world, 
the profession of self-government, and 
he secures the impression that the spon- 
sors and virtual donors of this great right 
|regard it as one that can be disposed of | 
|and conferred upon anyone without the 
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GOVERNOR OF STATE 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JOHN G. WINANT 


Mr. Winant, a Republican, as- 
sumed office Jan. 1, 1931, as Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire for-the 





| necessity for a true and adequate compre- 
hension of the nature of the gift. 


Danger of False Standard j 
| By such a procedure we but trifle with} 
| the sacredness of education and set up a 
|false standard, and create falsity and 
|found a perspective that never can be 
| corrected.. The individual concerned is im- 
| pressed with the stamp of cheapness with | 
which we ourselves hold our citizenship. 
The standard advocated by our American- 
ization schools will be the standard which | 
will be remembered and absorbed by those | 
| who come to observe and to learn. | 


| If such schools radiate devotion and re- 
gard for our institutions and what Chief; 
| Justice Marshall called “the sacred herit- | 
|age of American citizenship,” they will 
| no longer give their approval to any appli- 
|cant until he has a really substantial be- 
lief and comprehension of the privileges, 
| sanctity, and responsibilities of citizen- | 
ship. 





om 
Proud of Progress 


We’ are justly proud here in America 
|of the marvelous progress our Nation is | 
|making. We boast of our wealth, inven- 
| tions, productivity, and the tremendous 
contributions we are constantly making 
to world progress. It is for the carrying 
on of these activities that we are training 
our youth today so that on the morrow, 
jarmed with the knowledge and experience 
which we have acquired, they will take 
over the leadership of our country’s af- 
fairs. 

Knowing the years of careful teaching | 
and instruction we require our youths 
| to undergo before assuming the full duties 
|of citizenship, = hold that citizenship 
should not be granted or conferred upon 
aliens hurriedly or through emotion or 
sentiment, for the conferring of it in that 
way but cheapens the prize and breeds 
contempt for the ideals which fundamen- 
tally chaxacterize America. 





Benefits to Public | 


counted for 22.34 and 14.90 per cent of} 


all accidents during the last six months| pathy to secure relief for aliens in the| 
of last year. Power plants have been re-| nature of employment, or to tolerate their 
|Sponsible for an increasing number of| ineffective efforts in purely personal af- 
crashes during the six periods, but the| fairs. But it is an entirely different thing 


It is an excellent thing because of sym- 


| 
rimary school through to college and) credit bureaus, and the policy of extend- 
ener These public and private | ing credit are imvegtigated. Overhead ex- 
schools, particularly under the leadership | Penses, real estate 


of Tuskegee and other universities and) 
colleges, have been the most effective | 
agents in solving the problems created by | 
the admission to citizenship of 4,000,000 ex- 
slaves without preparation for their new | 
responsibilities. That such a revolution | 
in the social order Gid not produce a more| 
serious upheaval im our national existence | 
has been due to the constructive influence 
exerted by these educational institutions | 
whose maintenance of further development | 
is both a public amd a private duty. 


The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
the wisdom and constructive vision of 
Booker T. Washington, the founder of) 
Tuskegee. His comception of education | 
based fundamentally upon vocational and) 
moral training has been worthily con-| 
tinued by his able successor, Dr. R. R. 
Moton, who likewise deserves the grati-| 
tude of the Nation for his many con-| 
tributions to the solution of one of our} 
most difficult national problems. His abil- | 
ity and sanity amd modesty have been | 
powerful forces in progress and good will. 


Further Advancement Urged 


We have still many problems to solve | 
in this matter amd no section of ‘our) 
country is without its responsibility or | 
without room for progress and improve-| 
ment. I am convinced that there are| 
within the Negro race, as the result of | 
these institutions of which Tuskegee | 
stands in the first rank, a body of men} 
whose leadership amd unselfishness can be 
depended upon to accomplish advance- 
ment and adjustment. | 


A notable example of the proper spirit | 
of approach in sane handling of these 
problems is that developed in our south- 
ern States by the Interracial Commission. 
This movement developed in the area 
where problems of interracial adjustment 
are pre.ented on a large scale, has been 
represented in its leadership and direction 
by the best element of both races working 
in effective cooperation for the good of 
each and rendering valuable service to the | 
whole country. Tuskegee Institute has | 
greatly contributed to this movement.) 
There can be no solution either in the | 
communities or government that is not 
based upon sympathetic understanding | 
and absolute justice. 


Tuskegee has thus made a mptable con- | 
tribution not only to the day-to-day train- 
ing of the members of its race for their 
part in the life of the Nation, but its 
leaders have made a higher contribution | 
to the adjustment of interracial problems | 
which must awaken the gratitude of the 
Nation. 


Army Has 8,000 Officer 
Veterans of World War 


{Continued from Page 1.) | 
proximately correct. The information | 
follows: 

The number of officers who served in the | 
World War and who still remain in the) 
Army service is 8,000, the last of whom | 
will have retired about 1965. There are 
probably around 10,000 enlisted men and 
warrant officers who participated in that | 
war who are still im the service. The Army 
now is losing approximately 250 of these 
officers each year and about 400 of the 
enlisted men and warrant officers. 

The average age of the World War vet- 
erans all over the United States is esti- | 
mated as 38 years. The average age of 
officer veterans is considerably higher, 
probably about 42 years. The average 
age of enlisted amd warrant officer vet- 
erans of the World War is approximately 
40 years. 

The number of the officer veterans who 
served in the Spamish-American War who 
still remain on the rolls of the Army is 
placed at 600 and the last to retire prob- 
ably will be in 1945. There are prob- 
ably less than 500 enlisted men and war- 
rant officers still im the service who are 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. 


These will all be out of the service prob-/| 


ably before 1945. 


Oldings, and personal | 
data are obtained. | 
A comparison of the interviewer’s opin- 
ion of the contributing reasons for the | 
failure and the reasons given by the 
debtor is included in the study. | 


The investigation will include every | 
bankruptcy brought to the Federal courts 
in the city of Chicago during a period of 
about six months, Since this jurisdiction 
comprises the area of Cook County, there 
will also be imcluded a number of cases 





| of farmer failures, | 


The study is being made in cooperation | 
with the University of Chicago and a/| 
Similar study is being conducted in Bos- | 


ton with the cooperation of Yale Uni- 
versity. 


ence ac 
‘Multiple Seizures’ 
Of Product Contested 


Right of Manufacturer to En-| 
join Government Involved 


| 

The Court of Appeals of the District of | 
Columbia April 14 heard arguments in the 
case involving the right of a manufacturer 
to enjoin the Government from so-called 
“multiple seizures” of his product under 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, until 


the right of seizure can be judicially de- 
termined. 


The case was appealed from the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
by the National Remedy Company, manu- 
facturers of a product known as “B. and 


M. External Remedy.” A, F. Myers is 
counsel, e 


If the policy of the Department of Agri- | 
culture in making seizures continues, Mr, 
Myers argued, the Department will have 
a “stranglehold on the food and drug in- 
dustry.” The statute giving the Depart- | 
ment the right to make such seizures was 
admitted by Mr. Myers to be constitutional, | 
but he attacked the manner in which it 
is being administered. 





| 


\of last year. 


| percentag® of crashes caused in the same 
|period by power-plant failures and plane 
failures reached new high records for the 
three years. 

Statistics about the causes of all re- 
ported accidents occurring in scheduled 
transport yong ane during the three years 
show for the first time in three years it 
was possible to determine the cause of all 
accidents during the July-December period 
None of the crashes in that 
period was attributed to “undetermined 
and doubtful causes.” 

Additional information made available 
by the Aeronauties Branch follows: 


An, analysis of the 47 accidents which | lessness or negligence, 2.13; miscellaneous, | 


occurred on scheduled airlines during the 
last six months of last year shows that 
only 15.32 per cent of the crashes was due 
to the fault of pilot or other employes. 
The maximum attributed to this cause 
during the three years was 33.89 per cent 


|in the last six months of 1929. 


Failures of power plants and planes ac- 


\Louisiana Is Favored 


In Dispute Over Boundary 


The Supreme Court of the United States, | 


April 13, emtered its decree in favor of 
Louisiana in the Louisiana-Mississippi 
boundary dispute over the location of the 
line between the States between 32 de- 
grees 39 minutes latitude on the north and 
the division line between Issaquena and 
Warren Counties, Miss. on the south. In 
deciding in favor of Louisiana, the court 
approved the report of Thomas G. Haight, 
special master in the case. The line was 
established at the thread of the main 
channel of the Mississippi River as it ran 
in 1912-1913. 

Samuel S. Gannett, geodetic and astro- 
nomic engineer, of Washington, D. C., was 
appointed commissioner with power, au- 
thority and instructions to run, locate, 
plat and mark the line as found. 

Mr. Haight was awarded $2,500 for serv- 
ices performed as special master and an 
additional $281.56 was allowed for expendi- 
tures made in the performance of his 
oe Costs were taxed against Missis- 
sippi. 
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(P 8--c 6) (P 9--c 7). 
Radio—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c 5) 
(P 4--c 6). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 4) (P 7--c 3) 
(P 8--c 1, 6, 
Recreation—(P 4--c¢ 7), 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 2). 


Scientific Research—(P 4--c 5) 
(P 10--c 3). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 1,6) (P 3--c 5) 
(P 4--c 4) (P 10--c }), 
State Legislation—(P 3--c 2) (P 4--c¢ 3) 
(P 5--c 4) (P 7--c 6). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 4, 5, 7) 
(P 9--c 3). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 3) (P 3--c 1) 
(P 6) (P 7--c 1, 2, 3, 6) (P 9--e 1, 5). 
Tarif—(P 5--c 3, 7) (P &--c 5). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 5) (P 9--c 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c¢ 3), 
Trade Practices—(P 1--c 4), 
Transportation—(P 2--c¢ 4) 
(P 8--c 1, 2, 6, 7). 
Veterans—(P 5--c 1), 
Weather—(P 2--c 3). 
Wild Life—(P 1--c 1, 4) (P 10--e 5). 
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percentage of accidents caused by plane 
failures was larger during the last six 
months of last year for the first time since 
| the first six months of 1928. 


Weather was held responsible for 32.02 
per cent of all accidents, more than were 
attributed to any other specific cause dur- 
ing the last six months of last year, while 
|47.44 per cent of the accidents during 
this period were from miscellaneous 
causes, which included weather. 
| Pilot errors caused but 12.66 per cent 
of the 47 accidents. The various classified 
reasons listed under this heading are er- 
|rors of judgment, 3.19 per cent; poor tech- 
| nique, 5.21; disobedience of orders, 0; care- 


2.13. 

The part played by weather in accidents 
on scheduled lines was more prominent 
during the last six months of last year 
than at any time since the July-December 
period 1928. The percentage, 32.02, attrib- 


| the mark of 37.45 during the corresponding 
period two years before. . 


‘New Report Issued 


tions of Earlier Statement 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


ing with grain rates within the western 
district and for export, which further 
clarifies the original report in the case, 
and includes some modifications. 
No. 17000, Part 7) 

The original report, involving both in- 
creases and reductions from the present 





ucts, but with a general downward tend- 


Petitions of parties seeking reopening of 
the case for further consideration and 
rehearing for various reasons, which have 
not already been disposed of by the Com- 
mission, were denied. 

A total of 33 points were touched upon 


which will be printed in full text in the 
|issue of April 16, 


Public Advised to Learn 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 
bers usually 
tack frequently spreads to the face. 

If the inflammation is very severe, there 
may be some incidental disturbances such 
as fever, headache, coated tongue and loss 
of appetite. 

Attacks usually subside in from four to 
six days, depending upon the amount of 
irritant and the sensitiveness of the skin. 
Persons who once have been affected by 
poison ivy are believed to be the most 
susceptible. The irritating sap of the 


ing or other agent. 

The inflammation may be averted, even 
after the plant has been handled, if the 
exposed part is washed carefully in soap 


must be thorough or it will tend only to 
spread the inflammation. 

There are individuals who are never 
subject to ivy poisoning, but it is not safe 
to depend on immunity. It is far safer 
to exercise care and avoid any contact 
with the plants. 

One of the best methods of threating 





salt water, sea water if available. An- 


other good application consists of one | 


teaspoonful of boric acid in a quart of 
water. The large blisters may be punc- 
turned and the contents allowed to drain 
The affected parts should be bathed every 
day and carefully dried without rubbing, 
and bathig should be followed by another 
application of boric acid, The best advice, 


however, is to learn the plant and scrupu-|gas to heat the retorts.—Jssued by the| 


| lously avoid it. 


uted to this cause during the July-Decem- | 
ber period 1930 was the second highest in | 
-|the three years, being exceeded only by 


In Grain Rate Case 


iI. C. C. Announces Modifica-| 


on April 14 made public a new report deal- | 


(Docket ; 


freight rate level on grain and grain prod- | 


ency, was not changed in any major phase. | 


in the modified report just made public, | 


Kinds of Poison Plants | 


attacked, although the at-| 


plant may be carried indirectly by cloth- | 


and water and alcohol, but the washing | 


this poisonous condition is bathing with | 


; when you consider their admissibility to 
our political family life. 


| Guarding Citizenship 


| To entitle an alien to live in this coun- 

try, going and coming as he may choose 
in the performance of a peaceful effort 
;to maintain life, is a good thing, but to| 
|give over to him the right to participate 
|in the management of our affairs and to 
Shape and control the future destinies 
of this country is an entirely different 
matter. 

Citizenship should no longer be super- 
ficially conferred. If you but give them a 
| superficial knowledge of the things they 
|Should know, you will be stamping upon | 
their minds and souls an eternal belief 
that America is but a superficial idea. 
This then is one of the great problems 
;confronting our country—to guard our, 
| citizenship. 

(The foregoing 





is an authorized 
| summary of an address broadcast by 
| Station WJSV, Mount Vernon Hills, 


Va., April 13.) 


Joining of Two State 
Radio Units Opposed 


‘Commission Urged to Reject 
Plan of Wisconsin Stations 


| Denial of the proposal of two State 
broadcasting stations in Wisconsin to 
| consolidate with increased power of 5,000 | 
watts, on the ground that the service | 
| proposed by the consolidated station would | 
|be no greater than that of the existing 
stations were they to operate “efficiently | 
and to the fullest extent possible on their | 
present operating assignments,” was rec- | 
ommended to the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion on April 14 by Examiner Elmer W. | 
| Pratt. | 

The two stations, WHA, at Madison, as- 
signed~to 940 kilocycles, with 750 watts | 
daytime only, and WLBL, Stevens Point, | 
| Operated by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and Markets on 900 kilocycles with | 
2,000, watts daytime, asked authority to 
operate as a consolidated station on 900 
kilocycles with 5,000 watts daylight only. 
It was proposed that this single station | 
| would be used to reach citizens in all parts 
| of the State with programs sponsored by | 
agencies of the State government. 

While the applicants are financially 
and otherwise qualified to maintain the 
proposed stations, and while there are no 
apparent technical difficulties, Mr. Pratt 
holds in his report (examiner's report 
139) that they have not made full and | 
efficient use of the facilities heretofore 
assigned. “Both WHA and WLBL,” he 
states, “have been using less than their 
assigned power and WLBL has been op- 
erating with about 40 per cent modula- 
| tion, although by reason of its engineer- | 
ing and research facilities it should have | 
kept pace with the advancing standards | 
of radio engineering in the adoption and 
the use of high percentage modulation.” 

In conclusion, he holds, “It does not 
appear that the service proposed by the | 
consolidated station could not be rendered 
by the existing stations were they to op- 
erate efficiently and to the fullest extent 
possible on their presént operating as- | 
signments.” | 


New Process to Secure Oil 
From Coal Used in England | 


A new process of obtaining oil from coal, | 
|recehtly patented, has caused British | 
firms at Buckley and Manchester, Eng- | 
land, to amalgamate for the purpose of 
erecting a thousand-ton-a-week plant, ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Consul Phil 
H. Hubbard, Manchester, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

at is claimed that one ton of raw cvai 
can be treated by this new process in each 
retort in 24 hours, and the output is esti- 
|mated at 10,000 gallons of gasoline, 10,000 
gallons of fuel oil and 750 tons of smoke- | 
|less coal a week, in adidtion to sufficient | 





Department of Commerce, 


4 


rs 


constitutional term of two years. 
He succeeded Charles W. Tobey, 
also a Republican. 


From Increase in 


Radio Power Argued 


Commission Holds Final 
Hearing on 24 Pending 
Applications for Maxi- 
mum Capacity 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
power sought would materially improve 


| the radio service in the present areas. 


Appearing for Station WJZ, A. L. Ashby, 
vice president and general counsel of the 
National Broadcasting Company, asserted 
he still favored the maximum 50,000-watt 


|power for all qualified cleared channel 


stations. He pointed out, however, that 
the N. B. C. station had filed exceptions 
to the original Yost report, holding that 
its use of 30,000 watts power in fact en- 
titled it to the use of 50,000 watts. 

The view that the Commission would 
come to the conclusion that its order lim- 
iting 50,000-watt stations is “unwise” was 
expressed by Swager Sherley, representing 
Station WHAS, Louisville, operated by the 
Courier-Journal Co. and the Louisville 
Times Co. 


Population Basis Opposed 
“The testimony 1s overwhelmingly in 


|favor of high power,” Mr. Sherley de- 


clared. Arguing the merits of the WHAS 
application, Mr. Sherley declared it had 
no quarrel with station WCAU. If the 
question is to be decided merely on the 
basis of population which would be served, 
he said, then WCAU has the advantage. 


| But population is not the “sole test,” he 
| asserted. 


“We want to give information 
with increased power, and we don’t want 
that service at the expense of WCAU,” 
Mr. Sherley concluded. 


Isaac D. Levy, vice president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and treas- 
urer of Station WCAU, declared that this 


| Station, with its present power of 10,000 


watts, is unable to serve the entire City 
of Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, he said, is 


| the “mést underquota” State in the Union 


in point of radio broadcasting facilities. 
Arguing in support of Mr. Yost’s recom- 
mendation that the station be accorded 


| the increase to 50,000 watts, Mr. Levy said | 
| Philadelphia has a population of 2,000,000 


as against Louisville’s pOpulation of 307,- 
000. Pennsylvania has a population of 
9,000,000, he asserted, while Kentucky has 
2,600,000. 

Philadelphia soon will construct a “tem- 
ple of music.” Station WCAU, he as- 
serted, will play a definite part in this 
development, and will broadcast select 
music programs to all points of the world. 
Consequently, he added, 50,000 watts 
power is essential for the station. 

The hearings were adjourned until 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Presentep Heretn, Berne 
Tue Unirep States DaiLy 


To Submit Plans 
For Early Relief 


‘Senator Couzens Discusses 
| Possibility of Laws on 
| Employment Insurance 


| 
| 
| 


And Old Age Pensions 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


millions of doiiars py mzsmanagement, if 
not actually through dishonesty? Do these 
depositors have much say in the fact that 
they own some of America? Do the many 
thousands of investors in corporations, who 
lose millions of dollars each year through 
mismanagement, have any voice because 
they own part of America? What part do 
these depositors and investors have in 
passing on the millions of dollars paid by 
corporations in bonuses to their manage- 
ment? Do those who own these securities 
have a voice in depressing wages and in- 
come of workers for the purpose of cre- 


‘? 


Industry Advised * 


ating these bonuses and perhaps increased ¥ 


net corporate returns? 


The impotence of many of those “who 
own America” in controlling properties 
they own is demonstrated by the enormous 
| issues of preferred and nonvoting stocks. 
| Therefore, so far as the welfare of the 
| country is concerned it does not make so 
much difference as to who owns these 
securities as to who controls them and 
how they control them. If business is in- 
sistent upon running the government, let 
them provide ways and means so that all 


\of our citizens will have an adequate in- 


come, that they are provided with a de- 
cent home and adequate food and cloth- 
ing. They will then not find any neces- 
sity for government interference with 
business, nor will they find any ground in 
which to sow the seed of communism. 


The program of the Chamber of elabo- 
rate. What I am fearful of is that there 
has been such a bankruptcy of ideas and 
plans to prevent a repetition of existing 
conditions that business may. be simply 
waiting for these conditions to “blow 
over” and then sit complacently until the 
next cycle of business depression is 
upon us. 

Tribute to Achievements 


While the Chamber is paying a “tribute 
to association achievements and leader- 
_ Ship,” I hope they will not fail to tell us 
of the achievements of the Sugar Insti- 
tute, the Bolt and Nut Association, and 
the achievements of other associations 
who have been found acting in violation 
| of our national laws. 


| Unless industry assumes to penalize 
| itself for throwing millions of workers out 
| of jobs, they will not feel the responsibility 
of stabilizing income for the workers. 


I submit that questions of unemploy- 
| ment insurance, old age pensions, the regu- 
lations of industry, do not arise in Con- 
| gress unless there is a great need. Issues 
are not raised in Congress out of thin 
air. There is always a substantial basis 
for every issue that is raised in Congress. 
The Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws 
were adopted by Congress because of the 
misconduct of big business—not of all big 
business, but a sufficient pumber to make 
it necessary to adopt these laws. 


Congress will not provide for unem- 
ployment and old age insurance if indus- 
try does not create the need. If indus- 
try does not want government’s interfer- 
ence in business, they must prevent the 
need. Frankly, knowing as I do the de- 
tails of government in Washington, I 
would much prefer that industry, indivi- 
dually, or in groups, would take care o, 
these matters. However, the Americ 
public has exhibited great patience to give 
industry an opportunity to take care of 
these matters, and it can not be expected 


| that the public will wait much longer, if 
at all. 


Flour and Bakery Inquiry 
To Be Resumed April 17 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ing and baking industries, directed by theg 
United States Senate, the hearing ad- 
journed by reason of the injunction pro- 
ceedings will be resumed by the Commis- 
sion at-its hearing room Friday morning, 
April 17, at 11 o'clock, for the purpose of 
receiving from the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation the documentary eVi- 
dence subpoenaed. 


F. Clyde Baggarly, assistant chief trial 
examiner of the Commission, will preside. 
The Commission's attorney will be James 
T. Clark. 
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: Water Diversion Jllinois House to Act on Passage 


+ 


| 
| 


Suit Reviewed in 
Supreme Cour 


| 


New Jersey Contests Right 
Of New York to Divert! 
Part of Delaware Flow for | 
New York City 


The right of New York to divert water 
from the Delaware River watershed for 
New York City was attacked before the 
Supreme Court of the United States April | 
14 by Duane E. Minard, Assistant Attorney | 
General of New Jersey, on the theory that | 
“the economic developments of any valley 


Marines Ordered | 


Of Dry Law Repeal Over Veto To Guard Duty in 


{ Governor Says Referendum Provision in Bill Nieara 


Would Have Caused Him to Sign It 


SPRINGFIELD, Inu., April 14. 

If the bill (H. 1) passed by the Legis- 
lature for the repeal of the Illinois pro- 
hibition law and the Search and Seizure 
Act had contained a referendum provi- 
sion, Governor Louis L. Emmerson would | 


in his message vetoing the measure. 
(A summary of the veto message was 
printed in the issue of April 14.) | 
Representative O’Grady, author of the | 
bill, today moved that the House pass the! 
measure over the Governor's veto. 


It is not my purpose, nowever, to quibble 
over whether or not this public policy 
referendum was a true expression of the 
so-called “wet” and “dry” sentiment of 
the State. In my opinion, a majority of 


I 1 ld/the thinking people of this State are dis- | 
have felt compelled to sign it, he said | satisfied with the conditions in this coun- | 


try which have followed the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the enforcement acts un- 
der it. 

But I am equally satisfied that the 
American people do not want and will 


The | not attempt the correction of these evils | 


suan City 


| 


| Force Landed to Protect 300 

| Americans During Bandit 
Attack, According to De- 

partment of State 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Department had was from Bluefields and | 
| is more recent, It is from the Commander 
| the Guardia at Bluefields. He re-! 
| ported that Darrah, who was commander 
lof the Guardia patrol, was surrounded 
near Logtown at Moss Farm, after a fight | 


are entitled to the available water supply House decided to act upon the motion on/|by wiping out all regulatory liquor regula- |}, ting all night with armed outlaws. their | 


of that valley” against outsiders. 


Mr. Minard advanced his argument in| 
the Delaware River water diversion suit, | 
Original No. 16, brought by New Jersey 
to prevent a proposed New York diversion 
aggregating 600,000,000 gallons per day} 
from tributaries of the Delaware River to} 
supply the needs of New York City. The 
proposed plan, he told the court, calls for | 
the construction of five reservoirs from 
which water will be conducted to the pres- 
ent city facilities through a system of tun- 
nels. 

Oppose Master’s Report 

The case is before the Supreme Court | 
on exceptions filed by both New York and 
New Jersey to a report of a special mas-| 
ter, Charles N. Burch, who found that 
New York’s proposal would result in cer- 
tain damage to New Jersey and its citi- 
zens and who recommended a decree lim- 
iting the diversion to 440,000,000 gallons 
per day. | 

New Jersey, Mr. Minard said, had based | 
its right to the waters of the watershed | 
on the theory of common law riparian | 
ownership, a rule under which a showing 
of damage was sufficient to entitle it to! 
relief. Substantial damage, he declared,} 
was found to result to the recreational fa-| 
cilities of the river and to the oyster in- 
dustry, with slight damage to fishing, mu- 
nicipal water supply and industrial uses. 

The New York plan, he said, will take 
14 to 16 per cent of the average annual) 
flow of the river and divert it for use in} 
a different watershed. He said the case! 
had been tried before the master on the 
600,000,000-gallon-per-day basis and the 
record failed to show the probable effect 
of the limited diversion recommended by 
Mr. Burch. New Jersey now attacks the 
right of New York to take any of the 
water. 

Provision for Future 


After analyzing the effect of the proa- 
posed diversion upon recreational uses of 
the river and the oyster industry to| 
show damage greater than that found} 
by the master, Mr. Mianard concluded his | 
argument by saying that the diversion | 
cannot be made until the approval of | 
the War Department has been obtained. 

Thomas Penney, Jr., Special Assistant 
Attorney General of New York, represent- 
ing the State, pointed out that after the 
tentative pkans for the project had been 
prepared they were submitted to the 
proper State authorities for approval. At 
that time, he said, the suit was instituted 
by New Jersey and there was no oppor- 
tunity to submit the matter to the War 
Department, which deferred action until 
settlement of the present controversy. 

The State, Mr. Penney declared, was 
content at the present time to take only 
440,000,000 gallons per day, the amount'! 
limited under the master’s report, but he} 
contended that the future use of 600,000,- 
000 gallons should not be limited. He sug- 
gested that the court’s decree provide that 
the larger amount be permitted without 
prejudice to the right of New Jersey to 
ask a limitation which would not preclude 
New York from taking less than the 440,- 
000,000 gallons. 

As to the question of the effect upon | 
water power interests of New Jersey, he 
declared that they should not be consid- 
ered by the court because they were 
merely potential and theoretical. 

History of Project. 

Corporation counsel for the City of 
New York, Arthur J. W. Hilly, explained 
the history of the project and the need | 
for the city’s water supply. The present | 
sources, he said, are rapidly reaching a. 
point where they must be supplemented. | 

In his brief Mr. Hilley made the point | 
that the diversion from the nonnavigable | 
tributaries of the Delaware of 600,000,000 | 
gallons per day does not exceed the fair 
share of the State of New York in the 
waters of that river, under the doctrine 
of equitable apportionment. 

It was also urged by both Mr. Hilly and 
Mr. Penny that the decree should be made | 
final. Mr. Burch, in his recommended de- 
cree, suggested that the court retain juris- 
diction over the case on the ground that, 
applying to future conditions, it should 
possess some degree of flexibility. 

Argument will be continued on April 
15, six and one-quarter hours having been | 
allowed by the court for consideration of 
the case. Chief Justice Hughes and Mr. 
uaeties Roberts both disqualified them- 
selves 


New Route to Reduce 
Flying Time to India 


Trip From London to Consume | 
Only Five Days 


Flying time between London and Kara- | 
chi, India will be reduced to five days| 
when a newly planned route via Switzer- 
land, Italy and Greece, instead of across | 
central Europe, is opened, according to 
British information reaching the Depart- | 
ment. Permanent agreements in this con- | 
nection between England, Italy and Greece 
are awaiting ratification, the report states. 

Planes will leave London each Saturday 
for Basle, where passenger and mail will | 
be transferred to a night train for Genoa. 
Here they will be placed on board a flying 
boat for the flight across the Mediterra- 
nean, and will reach Corfu, via Naples, on 
the evening ef the second day and Alex- 
andria, via Athens, at 2:30 Greenwich | 
time on the following day, only two days 
and seven hours after leaving London. | 
After a short train journey to Cairo, which | 





}mains in municipalities by ordinance, but! 


|Three Questions 


April 28. 
The tet of the message follows: 


To the Honorable the House of Repre- 
sentatives: I return herewith without my | 
approval House bill No. 1, a bill for an} 
act to repeal certain acts therein named. 


The purpose of this bill is to repeal the, 
Illinois Prohibition Act and the so-called 
Search and Seizure Act. Its effect would) 
be to leave Illinois, for the first time in| 
its history, without any State law for the 
control or regulation of intoxicating bev- 
erages. It attempts to nullify the provi- | 
sions of the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States so| 
far as the State of Illinois is concerned. | 

The State has always recognized the 
need for regulation or control of traffic | 
in intoxicating liquor. From the beginning | 
of organized government in Illinois there 
were laws on the subject and the liquor 
traffic has been restricted with constantly 
increasing stringency of legislation culmi- 
nating in 1874 in the Dramshop Act. 

State laws regulated the sale of intoxi- | 
cating liquor both within and outside the} 
limits of cities, towns and villages; pro- | 
hibited the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
minors, near homes for disabled volunteer 
soldiers, or within four miles of the State 
university, and prohibited the admission | 
of minors to dance halls where intoxicat- | 
ing liquor was sold. In 1907 the local 
option law was adopted, giving the people 
in cities, towns and villages the right to 
create by popular vote anti-saloon terri- 
tory to prohibit the sale of intoxicating | 
liquor. 


Acts Were Intended 


To Enforce Prohibition 


This group of laws was in force when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was made a} 
part of the Federal Constitution and the 
two acts which this bill seeks to repeal} 
were enacted in order to make effective 
within the State of Illinois the provisions 
of that amendment. 

The Supreme Court of this State has| 
said that the Illinois Prohibition Act was 
a revision of the whole subject under the| 
amendment to the Federal Constitution | 
and was intended as a substitute for and} 
to repeal all existing law on that subject. 
The statutes of this State provide that: 
“No act or part of an act repealed by} 
the General Assembly shall be deemed to 
be revived by the repeal of the repealing | 
act.” 

It is apparnt, therefore, that House Bill 
No. 1 would remove from the statutes all 
those laws on this subject and the serious 
consequences of such a situation cannot 
be ignored by any thoughtful citizen. The 
police, sheriffs, constables and other law| 
enforcing officers, numbering tens of thou- 
sands, ‘could not under State law inter- 
fere with the sale of liquor to school chil- 
dren, the operation of stills and dram- 
shops near schools and colleges or any! 
other trafficking in intoxicants. The only 
protection from these evils would be the 
activities of a comparatively few Federal 


agents, unless some measure of power re-| 








this would 
effective. 


Right to Withdraw 


Cooperation Is Asserted 


It is contended by the proponents of 
this bill that the sole purpose of the Illi- 
nois Prohibition Act and the so-called | 
Search and Seizure Act is the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
and that if the people of Illinois are not 
in sympathy with that amendment they 
have a right to withdraw cooperation in 
such enforcement. Without questioning 
the sovereign right of the people, I would 
like to point out that all civil officers in 
Illinois are required, before entering upon 
the duties of their respective offices to 
take and subscribe to an oath “to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States.” One of the provisions of that 
Constitution vests in Congress and the 
several States concurrent power to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment. 

This became a part of the Constitution 
of the United States on Jan. 29, 1919. 
The fifty-first General Assembly of this 
State ratified it on Jan. 14, 1919. That | 
same General Assembly definitely ac- | 
cepted for the State of Illinois the joint | 
responsibility of enforcement and exer- | 
cised the concurrent jurisdiction by the 
enactment of the so-called Search and 
Seizure Act. Two years later, the pas- 
sage of the Illinois Prohibition Act was 
a continuation of that acceptance. It is 
now proposed that this responsibility and 
jurisdiction shall be relinquished and |} 
that this portion of the Constitution of 
the United States shall not be supported. 

It is quite evident to me that the re- 
peal of these acts is not a mere gesture of | 
disapproval of prohibition, as some would | 
have it appear, but tends to strike at the | 
fundamental unity of national govern- | 
ment under the Federal Constitution. I| 
am not for nullification. Destructive prin- | 
ciples which do not protect the lives and ; 
homes of all our citizens will not afford | 
the solution of the liquor problem. I do | 
not believe that such a serious step as the | 
complete repeal of State regulation | 
should be taken without the unequivocal | 
and undersianding approval of the voters 


necessarily be weak and in- 


| of the State, expressed after full consid- 


eration of all of the consequences. | 


Submitted to Voters } 
It was frequently asserted during the | 


| did not however, 
| this method of correcting them. 


tions, This is unthinkable but it is the 
principle of this repeal bill. If the 
Fighteenth Amendment and its attendant 
legislation through 


the illicit still, surély these and other evils 
cannot be destroyed by w 
State restraint. We cannot cure indi- 
vidual disregard for law by State disre- 
gard for the Federal Constitution. 

No sincere advocate of this bill holds 
this opinion. It has only one purpose. 


That is to hinder and thwart and make | 


impossible the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to execute the Eighteenth 


Amendment and thereby compel the sub- | 


Stitution for it of some other system. This 
is not the orderly and legal method for 
securing this change. It smacks more of 
lawlessness and rebellion. The million 
voters of Illinois who favored the public 
policy questions expressed their dissatis- 
faction with present conditions. They 
in my opinion, approve 
Illinois 
must stand with the Federal Government 
and the supreme law of the land. * * * 


Would Sign Bill 
With Referendum 


It has been said that the action of the 
General Assembly in passing this 
constituted a mandate which I must 
obey. 


the executive an integral part of the law 
making machinery. 


lightly vetoed because the executive differs 
in opinion with a majority of that body. 

The veto power is given to the Governor 
to exercise when he is satisfied of the 
unwisdom of the course taken by the 
legislative body. He fails in his constitu- 
tional duty if he hesitates to make use of 
it when he is convinced that the action 
of the Legislature is detrimental to the 
interest and welfare of the people of the 
State. The passage of a legislative bill is 
not a mandate enforcing executive ap- 
proval. 

But this does not mean that this check 
or counterbalance of the veto is to be 
exercised against the will of the peo- 
ple. It is still true and will continue to 
be true that this is a government of and 
by the people. If this bill contained a 
referendum provision so that the peo- 
ple of this State with a full knowledge of 


| the consequences could vote on the wiping 


out of all State liquor legislation without 
regard to the Constitution of the United 
States, I should feel compelled to sign 
the bill. But its proponents have re- 
fused to permit it to secure this high au- 
thority. 

For the reasons I have stated I feel 
it to be my duty as Governor of the 
State of Illinois to veto and withhold 
my approval from this bill. 


Cooperative Control 
Of Erosion Proposed 


Federal Specialist Points to 
Need of Protection 


Control of soil erosion by cooperation of 
Federal and State governments with the 


land owner as a measure to protect the | 


fertility of the farm lands and to prevent 
floods and silting up of streams was ad- 


| vocated in an oral statement April 13 by 


Edward A. Sherman, Associate Forester 
of the United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Sherman proposed a plan calling 
for Congressional authorization which 
would empower the Department of Agri- 
culture to organize, probably under direc- 
tion of an agriculture engineering bureau, 
an agency to take active charge of preven- 
tion measures, and to function after the 
manner of the Forest Service fire preven- 
tion organization, which he said, has re- 
duced forest fires to a tenth of their 
former extent. Funds would be provided, 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, to assist 
States and individuals, as funds are dis- 
tributed under the Weeks law. 

Mr. Sherman said he believed Federal 
expenditure of $5,000,000 annually would 


| Solve the erosion problem in a reasonable | 
The following information also was | 


time. 
given by Mr. Sherman: 

Terrific losses of soil 
of good farms in southwestern Wisconsin 
are shown by Forest Service surveys. 
Farms throughout much of the corn belt 
and other sections, especially those with- 


;Out proper crop rotation, gradually lose 


top soil by sheet erosion until one day a 
heavy rain cuts into the subsoil, and un- 
less che@ked, gullies swallow up so much 
of the farm as to greatly reduce its value. 
A single farm so gullied in recent years 
dropped in value from $42,000 to $9,000 

Silt and sand from these areas choke 
the streams, impede navigation, fill reser- 
voirs and destroy the value of engineering 
works. Collecting in the streams they 
Cause Overflows. Thirteen million acres 
were flooded in the great Mississippi River 
flood of 1927, when there was heavy loss 
of life and means of livelihood. 

Where soil fertility is lowered or where 
forest cover is destroyed, the water-hold- 
ing Capacity of the soil decreases rapidly. 
Rains pack the surface and most of the 
water runs off. Crops wither, the water- 
shed value is greatly reduced, and springs 
cease to flow. This sort of damage has 
been measured time and again and soil 
erosion control is recognized to have 
reached the stage of a national emergency. 

Forestry can be of aid in many cases. 


is the junction of the Indian and African | pendency of this bill in the legislature, and | Erosion can be checked by the establish- 


routes, the mail and passengers for India| has been urged since its passage, that|ment of forest cover which will hold the | 
soil in place and decrease rapid run-off, | 
while at the same time producing money 


will travel by land plane via Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf to Karachi and Delhi.| 
Partial night flying has been introduced | 
on this section. The entire time necessary | 
between London and Karachi via the new | 
route will be five days, two hours and 35! 
minutes. 

The African-bound traffic will go from | 
Cairo by land plane and flying boat, via| 
Khartum, to Central Africa, the time re- 
quired to arrive at Kenya Colony from 
England being a few hours over six days. 

From May 18, mail for England will 
leave Delhi each Monday and Mwanza, | 
Tanganyika Territory, Africa, each Sunday. | 
This mail will be sent via Cairo to Lon- | 
don, arriving at London the following 
Sunday. 

For the section of the trip from London 
to Basle Tri-motor Armstrong-Siddeley 
land planes are used. 
across the Mediterranean new four- 
engined Short flying boats will be used. 
These planes are all metal with stainless 
steel hulls; they can accommodate 17 pas- 


For the journey | 


there is a mandate from the peopie de-| 
manding its enactment. At the election | 
on Nov. 4, 1930, three questions of public | 
policy were submitted to the voters—re-| 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment, modi- | 
fication of the Volstead Act, and repeal of | 
the Illinois Prohibition Act. The vote on} 
these questions was approximately 1,000,000 | 
for and something over a 500,000 against. 

Taken at its face value, this vote seems 
to indicate an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the repeal of the Illinois Prohibi- | 
tion Act. Of course, it is to be remem- 
bered that the number of votes in favor of 
the repeal of the Prohibitiom Act was less | 
than a majority of all those who voted in 
the election by some 106,000 ai‘d that it is} 
|} only about one-third of the total number | 
of voters in Illinois who voted in the presi- | 
dential election in November, 1928. 

It is true also that the leader of the 
| organization which assumes the authority | 
| to speak for the “dry” voters of the State, | 
through what I believe was mistaken judg- | 
ment, urged those opposed to these public 


| 
| 


}are better prepared now to handle 


crops in timber. It is obvious, however, 
that eroding farm land owned in small 
tracts can not be turned into national 
forest and administered by the Forest 
Service. The farm owner must be helped 
to determine and put into effect the best 
methods for protecting and rehabilitating 
his own lands. And agricultural engineers 
this 
problem of erosion than the Forest Serv- 
ice was to handle the fire prevention 
problem 20 years ago. 

Federal expenditure of $5,000,000 a year. 


|on a 50-50 basis with the States and indi- | 
vidual land owners, by an organization as | 
efficiently organized as the Forest Service | 


fire fighters, would within a reasonable 
time solve the erosion problem, pressing 
as it is, Mr. Sherman believes. The farm- 
er's contribution would be in the form of 
work and would be most willingly given, 
as the permanent value of his farm would 
be safeguarded. Savings to the farmer, 


‘sengers in addition to one and one-half | policy questions not to vote, and doubt-/|and saving of State revenues and national 
tons of mail.—Jssued by the Denartment|less many were influenced by this advice| resources would each amount to many 


of Commerce. 


and did not vote on the questions. 


| times the cost of the proposed control. 


ineffectiveness pro- | 
duced the bootlegger, the speak-easy anc | 


iping out all| 


bill | 


Those who so contend, disregard | 
|the constitutional principles which make 


I do not believe that | 
|an act of the General Assembly should be 


and destruction | 


number and identity unknown. Appar- 
j}ently they were well armed with large 
; ammunition supplies. 

Sergt. Taylor’s relief patrol has not 
been heard from. He cleared from Puerto | 
Cabezas at 6 o'clock on the evening be- 
| fore this telegram, April 13. Planes that 
‘cleared from Managua yesterday morning 
| are proceeding directly to Puerto Cabezas | 
and will pick up ammunition there to 
drop to the patrols. 

Another telegram from Managua re- | 
ports a message from the Guardia at Blue-| 
| fields. At 8 o'clock the planes returned | 
to Puerto Cabezas and reported that the 
Guardia train under Commander Woods 
was escorted across Snaki Bridge. The) 
bridge at Moss Farm was found to be 
burned. Tt Cuyutigny, captured bandits 
supply train and at least one bandit killed. 
| There were no casualties in the Guardia. 
| The aviators saw only a few of the enemy. | 

Benson, a Guardia officer, left the port of} 

Cabezas to investigate an alleged riot 51) 

kilometers away. A second message states | 

the bandit group under Rivera was re-| 
| ported at Sacklin. A Moravian mission- | 
ary, Briggenzer, was reported killed at 
| Masayas. | 

Power Plant Destroyed | 

About a week ago the power plant of| 
the Neptune Mine, some distance from the| 
mining property, was blown up. We have’ 
no further details. | 

Another telegram from the Commander | 
lof the Second Brigade, Managua, sent on 

the 13th apparently, says Puerto Cabezas | 
was defended, as all Guardia forces were | 
required to go into the field, by civil; 
| forces. Three commissaries were robbed | 
and six foreigners reported killed. Blan-, 
|don and Sandino were reported moving in 
the Pis-Pis area on Puerto Cabezas. 

Another from the ;Marine Brigade at} 
Managua relays a message from the com- | 
manding officer of the Guardia at Blue-| 
fields which says a man captured by the} 
bandits escaped this morning, also,, ap-| 
parently, the 13th, when planes bombed 
the bandit camp at Moss Farm. The} 
man reported 60 medium aged men and 
two boys. Blandon claims 150. I take it 
this man reported that is what the} 
bandits had, although Blandon claims 150. | 
All are armed with rifles, full shoulder am- 
munition slings, two sacks of extra am- 
munition, one repeating Winchester; two 
Lewis machine guns, one 37-millimeter 
gun. 
| Blandon was overheard to say that 350 
| men were coming by the Pis-Pis trail when | 
a joint attack will be made on Puerto Ca-| 
bezas, and that they will get there dead | 
lor alive. Few recruits from the farms | 
| have joined the bandits. Accurate knowl- | 





| edge of the trails and cut-offs were shown | 
j by the bandits. About three commissaries | 
were robbed and six unknown civilians | 


| were killed in the interior. 


Operations of Bandits 
Marston also reports Capt. Woods, Lt. 
{Simmer and four enlisted Guardia left 
Puerto Cabezas to reenforce Darrah at} 
Wakiwas. The commander of the Guardia 
at Bluefields also reported that Darrah, 
the man in the interior said to have been 
surrounded, was in telephone communica- 
tion with the man named Woods. He had 
two brief contacts on the 13th at Moss 
Farm. There was one Guardia wounded. 
Blandon is at place called Snaki with 75 
pandits under him. No bandits were seen 
from the planes, but Pedron was reported 
in force going down the CoCo Riyer. 

Pedron, Blandon and Sandino ar@bandit 
leaders and have all been operating up 
there for years and Almirante and one or 
two others. They have ben operating up 
in that district for 10 or 15 years. 

They have been operating in Segovia— 
the provinces of Jinotega, Segovia, Mata- 
galpa. Since the destruction of Managua 


| 
| 
| 


they are apparently concentrating on the 


east coast. 
Force to Land 





The Commander of the U. S. S. “Ashe- 
ville’ now at Puerto Cabezas_ reports 
that all the Guardia except one officer 
and a few men have left Puerto Cabezas 
in operations against the bandits and they 
were last heard from at Waki, 78 kilo- 
| meters from Puerto Cabezas. The bandits 
were last reported 13 kilometers from the 
port and between Puerto Cabezas and the 
Guardia detachment. 

There are approximately 300 American 
citizens at Puerto Cabezas who are now 
either assembled on the dock or on the 
steamship “Cefalu” belonging to the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company. 
An additional detachment of the Guardia 
on the Poco River is advancing in the 
|direction of Puerto Cabezas but as it 
| cannot arrive for at least 24 hours and un- 
|reliable civil outposts are the only guard 
|of Puerto Cabezas at present and they do 
|not cover all approaches, the Commander 
|of the “Asheville” has been authorized to 
|Jand forces for the protection of American 
lives until the Guardia detachment can 
arrive and take charge. 

When the Guardia detachment arrives 
the landing forces from the “Asheville” 
will be withdrawn aboard ship and the en- 
tire situation left in the hands of the 
Guardia detachment. Arrangements have 
been made for the Americans to leave on 
the steamship “Cefalu” or the “Asheville.” 


.. The 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 14, 1931 


10:15 a. m.—Former Representative 
Albert W. Jefferis, of Nebraska, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The President made an 
address over the radio at a special ses- 
sion of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union at the Pan American 
Building in honor of Pan American 
Day. 

1 p. m—The committee on unemploy- 
ment relief for the City of New Orleans, 
La., headed by Ben Casanus, chairman, 
called. 

3 p. m—The President left to attend 
the baseball game between the Phila- 
delphia Athletics and the Washington 
Senators of the American League. 

5:30 p. m.—The President delivered an 
address over the radio from the old 
Lincoln study in the White House upon 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala. 
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MEMORIAL ON FRENCH BATTLEFIELD 


American Battle Monuments Commission. 


At Aisne-Marne cemetery, near Belleau, France, where are interred 
American soldiers who lost their lives in the fighting in Belleau Wood 
during the World War, a memorial chapel, the architect’s design of 
which is shown above, is to be erected by the American Battle Monu- 


ments Commission. 


Na 


sional Contenines Will Be H eld | 


The height of the memorial, including the 80- 
foot tower, is 


to be 110 feet. 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Mounted Police 


In Quebec Guard 
Migratory Fowl 


3 


‘Protection Being Given to 
| The Only Known Flock of 
| Greater Snow Geese, Says 
Biological Survey 


| 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 
|hunters. The only known flock of greater 
snow geese comes regularly up the St. 
| Lawrence each Spring after wintering in 
| Virginia and North Carolina. 
| These birds rest several days on these 
}islands before continuing north for the 
|Summer. Other game birds appearing 
|there at this season are Canada geese, 
| brant, black ducks, pintails, mallards, and 


|teals. These same birds return in the 
|; Autumn with their young en route south- 
| ward. 


Provisions of Treaty 


It was reported that a similar police pa- 
| trol for 23 days of April last year stopped 
| much of the illegal hunting of these birds. 
| “Occasionally,” it was stated, “hunters 
| dressed in white clothes were making use 
; of motor launches painted white so that 
| their approach would not be readily dis- 
| cerned by flocks on the river surface, the 
| stream being usually partly filled with ice 
| and snow at this time of year.” 

In commenting on this effective coop- 

eration to conserve the wild birds of the 
| continent, Mr. Redington, who heads the 
| branch of the United States Government 
charged with carrying out in this country 
the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
| Treaty, said that patrols similar in pur- 
pose are being maintained by the Biolog- 
ical Survey by means of game protectors 
stationed in various parts of the country. 


By National Public Welfare Agency | 


The American Association of Public Wel- Committees of the association which will 
fare Officials will have its first nationalj report at the June meeting include the | 


conference in Minneapolis, June 15-20, 
during the week of the 58th annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The conference will consider prob- 
lems of public welfare in State, county and 
municipal administration, according to a 
statement just issued by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The association was organized in Boston 
in June last year to serve as a central 
clearing house of information relating to 
the special problems of the public agency 
in the public welfare field. Its purpose 
is to enlist the cooperation of all agencies 


; engaged in public welfare work, including 


Federal, State, county and municipal agen- 
cies. 


An announcement Just issued by the 


Children’s Bureau points out that the} 


great expansion in the amount and variety 
of social work entrusted to public agen- 
cies during the past two decades makes it 
particularly important that public wel- 
fare officials should join in an effort to 
determine how all problems adversely af- 


|fecting the standard of our public social 


services can be solved. 


| committe on developing and protecting 
| Professional standards in public welfare 
| work, which is interested in the best 
| methods of securing and retaining qual- 
‘ified persons and in the training of per- 
sons already employed in public welfare 
| work; the committee on reports and sta- 
tistics, which will study methods of gath- 
ering and interpreting uniform and com- 
| parable social statistics. 
| L. A. Halbert, Direcior of State Insti- 
tutions, Rhode Island, is president of the 
| association. Miss Marietta Stevenson, of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, is 
secretary. Frangk Bane, of the Commit- 
tee of Public Welfare Work, Richmond, 
Va., is treasurer. Among the members of 
the executive committee are Richard K. 
Conant, Commissioner of Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Massachusetts; 
George S. Wilson} Director, Board of 
Public Welfare, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
H. Johnson, Commissioner of Department 
of Social Welfare, State of New York; 
and Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Director, State 
oe Welfare Department, State of Ala- 
| bama. 





| 
SECLUSION 
|  By-the-day living in New York takes 
| on graciousness and seclusion... 
| when you stop at the St. Regis. Its 
exquisite Avenue-home suites and 
rooms offer transient accommoda- 


| tions at rates well within reason, 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fitth Avenue 


ANADAS 


Pine bordered lakes 
and 


ng rivers 


ORDLY salmon await your cast in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Trout are idling in the shadowy pools 
of Northern Quebec. Pike, bass and 
powerful muskies are putting on weight 
in densely wooded Ontario waters. 


Algonquin Park, Lake 
Nipigon, Timagami.. 


British Columbia... lakes and streams 


2, 


rushi 


of the Woods, full 


. Alberta and 


with untried possibilities at every bend. 
Fisherman’s country — every mile of it! 
Come to Canada this year for the finest 
fishing you’ve ever had. Experienced 
guides and modern equipment available. 
For interesting booklets on fishing and 
information on rates and accom- 
modations, communicate with the 
nearest Canadian National office. 
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Avtuworizen Star#ments ONLY ARE Presentep Herein, Brine 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


‘@ 








Accord of Nations 


Of America Called’ Child Welfare Are Suggested Fayored to Aid 


Example to World 


President Hoover Declares 
Time Is Near-When All 
Major Differences Will Be 
Settled by Arbitration 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


better acquainted with the history, the 
traditions, the culture and the ideals of 
the other republics of America. To an 
increasing extent, courses on the lan- 
guages, literature and history of the na- 
tions of Latin America are being offered 
in the educational institutions of the 
United States. ; 

“A similar realization of the importance 
of becoming better acquainted with the 
history and developmené of the United 
States exists in the countries of Latin 
America. Increasing numbers of students 
from the countries to the south are being 
enrolled in the colleges and universities 
of the United States. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly this important aspect of in- 
ter-American relations. These cultural 
currents not only contribute to better in- 
ternational understanding, but also em- 
phasize the essential unity of interest of 
the American republics. , 

“Through the Pan American Society and 
its branches established in different sec- 
tions of the country, the importance and 
significance of the culture cf the Latin 
American nations are being brought home 
to our people. We owe much to the un- 
selfish men who have devoted so much 
time and energy to this work. The activi- 
ties of the Pan American Society admir- 
ably supplement the important work that 
is being done by the Pan American Union. 


Settlement of Differences 


“A peculiarly heavy responsibility rests 
upon the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere; a responsibility which, at the same. 
time, is a high privilege. Richly endowed 
by nature, we enjoy the great advantage 
of inhabitating a hemisphere free from 
the jealousies and antagonisms which have 
proved such obstacles to progress and pros- 
perity in other sections of the world. We 
have developed an international system 
based on the principle of equality, com- 
bined with a full recognition of the obli- 
gations as well as the rights of States. 

“The American republics are today 
rapidly approaching the time when every 
major difference existing between them 
will be settled by the orderly processes 
of conciliation and arbitration. In- this 
respect, the western hemisphere has 
placed an enviable record before the na- 
tions of the world. From the earliest 
period of their history, the governments 
of the republics of this hemisphere have 
been earnest advocates of the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. They 
have demonstrated their willingness and 
even eagerness to adopt and apply medi- 
ation, conciliation and arbitration. The 
common purpose to eliminate war and 
the determination to achieve peace and 
security represent a major contribution 
of the Americans to modern civilization. 


Future Progress 


“The full significance of this achieve- 
ment is not always realized, for it carries 
with it heavy obligations to posterity. 
Future progress along these lines can only 
be assured through constant vigilance and 
by an unswerving determination to make 
the union of the American republics, as 
now expressed in the Pan American Union, 
an example to the world. We are not at- 
tempting in any way to develop a super- 
state, or to interfere with the freedom 
of action of any of the states, members 
of the Union, but rather to develop an 
atmosphere of good will—a spirit of coop- 
eration and mutual understanding—in 
which any difference that may arise, no| 
matter how important, will find a ready} 
solution. : 

“I cordially congratulate you, gentle- 
men of the Governing Board, on your 
happy initiative in establishing Pan Amer- 
ican Day and, at the same time, I send 
a message of fraternal greeting, in the 
name of the people of the United States, 
to all the inhabitants of our sister re- 
Publics.” 

Secretary Stimson’s address follows in 
full text: 


Address by Secretary Stimson 


Gentlemen of the Governing Board: 
You have entrusted me with the delightful 
task to speak in your name on the larger 
significance of Pan American Day, which 
we are today celebrating for the first 
time. The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has assumed the re- 
sponsibility to secure the observance of 
this day throughout the republics of 
America and has thereby incurred the ob- 
ligation to give to it a deep spiritual sig- 
nificance. 

I feel that I am giving expression to 
what is in the mind of every member of 
the Board when I say that Pan American 
Day is intended to emphasize those basic 
principles of international service which 
tend to bring the nations of America 
closer to one another. Our economic and 
social problems are so similar in many 
respects and the advantages to be gained 
by close cooperation are so manifest that 
it is most fitting that we should set aside 
one day of the year to impress these 
truths upon our respective peoples. 

The proceedings of the successive In- 
ternational Conferences of American 
States, held since the first conference met 
at Washington in 1889, bear witness to 
the growing sense of continental solidarity 
which has developed since the establish- 
meént of the Pan American Union. It is an 
interesting fact and one that possesses 
deep significance—that these conferences, 
by concentrating on problems of common 
interest, have developed the spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation and, in such an 
‘atmosphere of mutual helpfulness, any 
differences that may arise will lend them- 
selves to ready settlement. This is, after 
all, the greatest achievement of Pan Amer- 
icanism. 











Growth of Union 

The period of 40 years that has elapsed 
since the establishment of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is one which we may look back 
upon with the deepest satisfaction. In a 
sense, the progress of the Pan American 
movement is reflected in the growth of 
the Pan American Union. Created by 
the First International Conference of 
American States in 1890 as the “Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics,” 
the organization at its inception was in- 
tended to serve as a clearing house of 
information in matters affecting the trade 
of the member States. With each suc- 
ceeding conference, the activities of the 
Pan American Union have been enlarged, 
until it is today an outstanding example 
of the possibilities of international co- 
operation. 

In the economic field not only does the 
Pan American Union continue to perform 
its original function of collating and dis- 
seminating commercial statistics, but also 
compiles and, through its various bulle- 
tins, prints and widely distributes informa- 
tion on the financial situation of the sev- 
eral States; on the development of com- 
munication and transportation facilities; 
and on the many other phases of the na- 
Yional economy of the countries, members 
W the Union. 

In recent years preferential considera- 
Sion has been given by the Union to the 
evelopment of closer intellectual, social 
ind: cultural relations between the coun- 
tries of the American continent. The ac- 


, 





Intensive Efforts to Extend 


Miss Abbott, of Children’s Bureau, Says Un- 
dernourishment Is Challenge to Nation 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


out of public funds. Public relief work | betterment of child life in the home, the 

has increased 150 per cent while private | school and the community. 

agencies have increased less than 50 per “Class instruction in home hygiene has 

cent, she said. helped materially to advance the stand- 
“T realize that it is far harder to at-|ards of living in the home and commu- 

tack the problem of public relief in a large | nity, and in providing better nursing care 

city than the™“problem of private relief,” | for the sick. Instruction in nutrition has 


she declared, “because of the added re-| 
sponsibility. There is a special sense of 
challenge in those cities not able to shoul- | 
der the burden of their own relief.” 


“The Red Cross has made it difficult 
for one to sleep when there is a child 
hungry in any country in the world,” she 
continued, “and I hope that it will bring 
the same discomfort to us if there is a 
single child anywhere in the United States 
hungry. I do not suggest that the whole 
burden be carried by the Red Cross, but 
the Red Cross does have a special respon- 
sibility.” 

“If the preschool child does not get what 
it needs,” she said, “he will carry the ef- 
fects of the failure for the remainder of 
its life, morally and physically.” 


In discussing the Red Cross in the Phil- 
ippines, Col. DeLaney described in detail 
the activities of the organization following 
the typhoon of November, 1928, declaring 
that assistance was on the way within a 
few hours after word of the disaster 
reached Manila. After the actual relief 
work was accomplished, he pointed out, 
the Red Cross devoted its efforts to re- 
storing the country. 


Miss Fox referred to the findings of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, and declared that chapters 
gre helping put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the conference. 


“No phase of public health offers more 
significant opportunities for useful service 
an the field of child health,” Dr. De- 
Kleine said. 


“The Red Cross has been active for 
many years in promoting the health and 
well-being of children,” he said. “Every 
service has contributed something of sig- 
nificance to child health and to child life. 
Public health nursing can be particularly 
proud of its accomplishments in this field. 
It has contributed a great deal toward the 





General Industry Finds 
Art Economic Necessity 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


satisfaction of such demands necessarily 
form a somewhat fixed background upon 
which future living is markedly influ- 
enced. The earlier hardness of life es- 
tablishes a mental outlook which persists 
even for generations. Only the strong 
are revered and only the rugged are ap- 
proved. What is true of life is true of 
living, and it was but natural for early 
Americans to look askance at the seem- 
ingly effeminate characteristics of art—art 
being considered chiefly in terms of 
painting. 

Thus up to the period just preceding the 
World War a general recognition of the 
value of art in education did not, could 
not exist. If an enlightened few fought 
for it, they but planted the seed; it was 
impossible that they should reap. Numer- 
our factors paved a way for present 
trends, among them the establishment of 
schools of art and deSign, national and 
international expositions, and the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry in com- 
munities having excellent water power. 

Some one has remarked that the war 
served to speed up progress by many 
years. This is unquestionably true in art. 

It was natural that a general account- 
ing of stock must follow such a stupendous 
cataclysm as shook the world from 1914 
to 1918. In the process of stock taking 
it likewise was inevitable that questions 
of aim, objective, worth, comparative 
value, method, etc., should now be raised, 
not only in the traditional three Rs but 
in all subjects whose service previously 
had been lightly considered. An interval 
of school surveys and curricula studies set 
in, often with a scientific curriculum 
maker in charge. Previously an art 
teacher made her own course of study, 
or, where the specialist was not employed, 
the regular teacher may have followed 
quite literally a graded drawing textbook. 

Now, however, the science of education 
was applied to the special field with the 
result that soon art, music, dramatics, 
etc., took on a new meaning, and were 
adopted into the enlarging fold of gen- 
eral curricular activities. That for which 
art education leaders had been vainly 
striving for 50 years was now bearing 
fruit but with it came a new conception 
of the job of teaching art. The old draw- 
ing lesson in a segregated series of three 
30-minute periods a week must give place 
to a correlated project related to many 
other subjects. Formal drawing now be- 
gan to receive less time, art a greatly 
increased amount, as it began to function 
more successfully. 


tivities of the organization in this respect 
have resulted in promoting the inter- 
change ofstudents and professors between 
the American republics; the establish- 
ment of scholarships and fellowships; the 
teaching of the languages, literature and 
history of the nations of America; and, 
by means of the concerts of Latin Ameri- 
can music, which are held i: this splendid 
building and which are widely broadcast, 
this phase of the culture of each of the 
countries, members of the Union, is pre- 
sented to the entire continent. 

As the international orgaarzation of the 
American republics, the Pan Ame ican 
Union also s*rves as the permanent organ 
of the Pan American conferences. In this 
capacity it plays a leading par. in the 
preparations for the conferences, includ- 
ing the formulation of the programs and 
regulations and the preparation of docu- 
mentary material; in promoting the rat- 
ification of the treaties and conventions 
that may be signed and in serving as a 
depository for the instruments of ratifica- 
tion; and lastly, but most important, in 
giving effect to the resolutions adopted at 
the conferences. 

The constructive achievements of the 
last 40 years give promise of even larger 
results in the future. We have in this 
hemisphere entered upon a period of in- 
ternational development which I firmly 
believe is destined to give to the world 
an outstanding example of mutual help- 
fulness in the solution of the problems 
common to all our countries. Without 
the slightest attempt at compulsion—in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and con- 
fidence—we are endeavoring to place the 
experience of each at the service of all, 
thus promoting the well-being of our re- 
spective peoples. 

The form of international cooperation 
which we have in. view does not call for 
the abandonment of any legitimate na- 
tional aims, but it does mean that all such 
aims must be so shaped as not to con- 
flict with the complete fulfillment of in- 
ternational obligations. 

We all rejoice at this, the first celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day, because it 
will serve to visualize to our respective 
peoples the essential unity of purpose of 
the nations of America, as well as their 


common obligation to carry forward to| 


new and higher levels the spirit of inter- 
nation cooperation, of which this day is 
the symbol. 


t 


left an indelible impression on the public 
mind of the value of better food selection 
and better food habits. 

“First aid and life saving have played 
a@ very important part in creating a na- 
tional consciousness for the need of acci- 
dent prevention and safety measures to 
protect human life. Home service and 
volunteer service have also contributed ex- 
tensively to the health and happiness of 
thousands of civilian and service men’s 
families. Junior Red Cross has promoted 
‘the ideals of service and of citizenship 
afmong children and sponsored numerous 
health projects in the schools.” 


Effect of Commercialism 
In Modern Life 


Three things illustrate how education is 
adjusting itself to the task of building 
character such as is demanded by these 
times, Dr. Kelly told the convention. “The 
courses of study are being broadened to 
include especially the problems of mod- 
ern social life and the leisure time arts. 
The plan of school government is being 
changed to place increasingly from year 
to year genuine responsibility upon chil- 
| dren, thus making school life real life, ex- 
emplifying the same types of problems on 
the children’s level which adult life exem- 
plifies on the adult level. The boy and girl 
agencies are providing character building 
activities to increasing numbers. I have 
indicated the rapid movement away from 
the lockstep in education and in the direc- 
tion of adaptation to the individual. 

“Commercialism in modern life has the 
force of a gale. Three out of four boys 
and five out of six girls are not yet reached 
by the volunteer youth agencies. Teachers 
are immature and inadequately prepared 
for their tremendously important respon- 
sibilities. Above all, the people at large 
| who support the schools, do not generally 
understand the need for a changed philos- 
ophy of education to pfepare a generation 
for liberty. Education need your help.” 
| Experience clearly demonstrates that 
|Red Cross first-aid training has accom- 
' plished the following, Mr. Sylvan told the 
convention: 

It has been the means of saving many 
| lives and of reducing suffering and serious 
|} complications in accident cases. 

It has made people safety-minded. 


accidents. 

It has furnished an excellent opportu- 
nity for pleasant meetings of the rank and 
| file with supervision. 

It has created good public relations for 
by means of the contests held, wives, chil- 
dren and friends of the contestants are 
brought together, thus becoming more 
proud of their relatives and associates 
participating, of the company employing 
them, and of the work and value of the 
American Red Cross organization. 

In these ways it has made better citi- 
zens out of the men and women who have 
taken first-aid training. 

Experience has also demonstrated that 
for first-aid training to accomplish the 
best all around results it must be made 
@ serious activity, he said. 





Municipal Health Center 
Opened in New York City 


NEw York, N. Y., April 14. 

The first city owned health center has 
been opened, two sites for the new city- 
built health centers have been secured, 
one site has been approved with action on 
it pending in the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, and two other sites have 
been recommended and are now under 
consideration by the Comptroller's office 
Health Commissioner Shirley W. Wynne 
announced yesterday at a special meeting 
of the Committee on Neighborhood Health 
Development. 

The Commissioner further disclosed that 
Mayor Walker had urged the Department 
of Health to anticipate the 1932-1933 
health center program for eight additional 
centers by selecting sites for them now and 
zetting the centers built as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to help relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. 








State Finance 
Monthly meetings of bank 


Banks: 
H. 315. 
Killed. 


Minn. 
directors. 

Minn. H. 411. 
paid by banks on State deposits. 
House. Killed by Senate. 

Minn. 8S. 151. Creating Securities Commis- 
sion. Killed. 


Reducing rates of interest 
Passed by 


Constitution 


Minn. 8. 1033. Proposing an amendment to 
the State Constitution providing for initiative 


and referendum on _ constitutional amend- 
ments and statutes. Killed. 
Crime: Prisons 
Conn. H. 429. Providing for the establish- | 


ment of a State Bureau of Identification of 
Criminals. Killed. 
Food and Drugs 


Ohio. H. 147. 
garine in unrestricted competition with butter. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Highways 

Minn. H. 790. To prohibit advertisements 
of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes on public 
highways when likeness of female person is 
shown. Killed. 


Conn. H. 969 
ance policy shall accompany 
registration of motor vehicles 

Conn. S. 420. Relative 
surance, providing for 


Insurance 


application for 
Killed. 


ultimate table of mortality. 
and Senate. 

Minn. H. 1273. To amend section 3348, 
| Mason's Statutes of 1927, relating to insurance 
agents and solicitors, requiring express au- 
| thority from insurance company except for 
} selling farm fire insurance. Killed. 

Minn. S. 842. To require all insurance ad- 
justers for personal injuries or property dam- 
ages caused by accidents or otherwise, to be 
licensed. Killed. 

Minn. S. 875. To require provision in auto- 
mobile liability insurance policies stating com- 


Passed by House 


pany is directly responsible to persons en- 
| titled to recover. Killed. 

Minn. S. 1151. To require licensing of 
insurance adjusters. Killed. 

Nebr. S. 186. To exempt proceeds of life 


insurance from claims of creditors. 
by Governor. 

N. H. H. B. 90. To consolidate the office 
of Banking Commissioner and Insurance Com- 
missioner under one department head. Killed. 

H. 9. To repeal the 1930 act requir- 
jing fire insurance companies to furnish 
blanks to applicants for losses within five 
days after notice and preventing nonwaiver 
and similar agreement. Passed by House and 
Senate 
| Wis. S, 46. Relative to investment of life 
| insurance funds in notes of building and loan 
| associations, Signed by Governor. 

Labor and Industry 


Signed 





Minn. H. 146. To prefer residence of State 
on all public work. Killed. 
Minn. 8S. 909. To establish a public em- 


| ployes’ retirement fund, optional with present 


employes and mandatory on all new em- 
ployes. Killed 
Minn. H. 90. To provide that guest pas- 


sengers shall not have causes of action against 
motor vehicle owners for accidents unless 


It has reduced the pumber of lost time | 


To prevent sale of oleomar- | 


To provide that an insur- | 


to group life in- | 
replacing of medico- | 
actuarial table of mortality by American men | 





Dr. Wynne said that} health centers. 
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Federal Funds 


Nation’s Jobless 


Senator La Follette Also 
Urges Leaders to Cooper- 
ate in Seeking Solution to 
Economic Problems 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, in a statement April 14, said funds 
should be provided to adequately care for 
the distressed and industrial, financial, 
labor and political leaders should join in 
economic planning for the country. 


The Senator’s statement follows in full 
text: 


President Hoover, speaking from the 
platform of the American Red Cross on 
yesterday, denounced the amendment 
passed by the Senate appropriating $25,- | 
000,000 for the relief of sufferers in the 
drought States and the unemployed as a 
“step dangerously near a dole,” and 
praised the Red Cross for its refusal to 
accept the money if tendered. 


President Criticized 


The failure of the Federal Government 
to assist the droughth-stricken farmers 
was due to the determined opposition of 
the President. In refusing to aid mil- 
lions of our citizens suffering want and 
hunger due to causes over which they had 
no control, the Federal Government vio- 
lated precedents established as early as 
1827. Since that time on no less than 16 
occasions the Federal Government has 
appropriated money for the direct relief of 
citizens suffering from disasters of flood, 
fire and earthquake. , | 

The inference to be drawn from the 
President’s address is that the emergency | 
has been met by the Red Cross. This is | 
not true. The Red Cross has not ex-| 
pended 1 cent to relieve the distress of | 
the 6,000,000 unemployed and the 5,000,- | 
000 on part-time employment, and their | 
dependents. Municipal, county, State and} 
charitable relief funds are becoming ex- 
hausted. The situation is growing desper- 
ate. What is President Hoover doing in 
this critical hour to meet this national) 
emergency? 

His constructive suggestion is more rec- | 
reational activities for the idle. 

The President seems to more anxiously 
regard nourishing the “spirit’’ of those 
able to give charity than he is to nourish 
the body and thereby the spirit of the 
millions of innocent sufferers from the} 
plague of unemployment, for he told the} 
Red Cross: | 


“To impose this burden upon some one} 
else by the arm of the law does not 
awaken the spirit of our people. A greater 
spiritual value comes to those who give} 
from the thankful heart, who give be-| 
cause of their sensibility to suffering.” | 

How about the spirit of the unemployed? | 
Would it not be infinitely better to use; 
the funds of the Government which in the} 
last analysis are their own, than to sub- 
ject them to the bitterness of private 
charity? | 

President Hoover in denouncing the ap- | 
propriation of money out of the Federal! 
Treasury. to relieve the widespread suffer- 
ing in this country as a dole utterly fails 
to recognize that 75 per cent of the funds 
now being expended is coming from pub- 
lic funds, largely municipal. To the mil- 
lions of men, women and children suffer- 
ing from want, malnutrition and actual 
hunger, there is no finely drawn distinc- 
tion between a tax dollar, appropriated, 
by a city or the Federal Government. 

President Hoover and those who have 
supported his position that the Federal 
Government must not contribute 1 penny 
to relieve the acute distress of millions 
of our citizens who are suffering through 
no fault of their own, should remember 





|} that while humanity is long suffering, 


millions of people will not continue on 
the ragged edge of starvation indefinitely. 
To longer muddle through this economic 
crisis is to court national. disaster. 


The time has come to act. Funds must 
be provided to adequately care for the 
distressed and; the industrial, financial, 
labor and political leadership of this coun- 
try myst be mobilized to solve the prob- 
lem economic planning to the end that 
the unexcelled machinism of production 
developed through 15 years of intensive 
effort may be operated for the benefit of 
our citizens. 


he had already acted in accordance witn 
the Mayor’s request, and had submitted 
the recommendations for the next eight 





caused intentionally or due to culpable 
negligence. Passed by House. | 
N. S. Int. 1871, Pr. 2278. To amend 


Greater New York Charter to permit the city 
1931 to issue certificates of indebtedness 
not exceeding $12,000,000; $10,000,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies and jabor or contracts for 
additional work to be done to relieve unem- 


ployment. Signed by Governor. 
Motor Vehicles 
Minn. S. 113. Same as H. 90. Killed. 
Ohio. S. 169. To provide that passengers 


in automobile involved in accident shall not 
have cause of action against driver of sec- 
ond car unless driver of passenger's car has 
cause of action. Passed by Senate. Defeated 
in House. 


Public Utilities 


Tex. H. 547. Imposing privilege tax on 
production of natural gas. Passed by House. | 
Social Welfare 
Calif. S. B. 45. Relative to residence of 
indigent persons, the bringing of indigents 
into the State, and reimbursement of counties 
for aid to indigents. Signed by Governor 

April 6. 

Conn. S. 397. To create a State board of 
moving picture owners. Killed. 

Ohio. H. 114. To require 5 to 30 days be- 
tween application for and granting of mar- 
riage licenses. Passed by House and Senate. | 

Taxation 

Calif. A. 1087. Adding section 483 to Penal 

Code, relating to taxation of transportation 


companies. Passed by House and Senate. 
Calif. S. 50. Amending section 3716 of | 
Pol. Cd. relative to operation of taxes as a 


judgment or lien. Signed by Governor April 6. 

Conn. H. 481. To exempt from taxes street 
railway companies whose income is not suffi- 
cient to pay same. Killed. 

Conn. H. 961. Amending tax on motor 
carriers by allowing deduction for gasoline 
taxes paid and lower rate when gross income 
is less than $10,000. Killed. 

Conn. S. 391. Changing distribution of 
gasoline tax proceeds. Killed. 

Minn. H. 428. Imposing tax on substances 
to be used as a flavoring in imitation of but- 
ter. Signed by Governor. 

Minn. H. 672. Imposing a license tax of 4 
cents per pound on oleomargarine. Killed. 

Minn g 489. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
margarine. Killed. 

8S. C. 8S. 199. Repealing the tax on radio | 
sets. Passed by Senate and House. 

Trade and Commerce 

Conn. H. 608. To prohibit sale and use of 
fireworks except under municipal auspices. 
Killed. : 

Minn. S. 502. 
of merchandise 
creditors. Killed. 

Ohio. H. 45. To prohibit sale of fireworks 
in State. Passed by House and Senate. 

Ohio. S. 23. Amendment private corpora- 
tion code. Passed by Senate and House. | 

Tex. 8S. 114. To require all public cotton 
classers to have Federal license. Passed by 
Senate and House 

Workmen’s Compensation | 

Conn. 8S. 201. To lower number of em- | 
ployes necessary for liability under workmen's 
compensation law from 5 to 3 and to make 
weekly compensation rate 66 2-3 per cent of 
ovrenne weekly wage instead of 50 per cent. 
Kill , 


To prohibit sales of stock 
in bulk without notice to 











| Chapman, Oliver W. Properties of starch with 





The leather-wearing machine, shown in the illustration, is used at 
the National Bureau of Standards to test the durability of sole 


leather substitutes. 
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Beman, Lamar T., comp. Selected articles on 





censorship of theater and moving pictures. 
(Handbook ser. ser. iii, v. 6.) 85 p. N. 
Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 31-5205 | 
Campbell, Wayne. Amateur acting and play | 
production. 347 p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmil- 
lan co., 1931. 31-5331 | 


Chapman, Fitzroy T. Study of induction mo- 
tor. 289 p., illus. Lond., Chapman & Hall, 
1930. 31-5354 


Clark, Roy B. William Gifford, Tory satirist, 
critic and editor. (Columbia univ. studies 
in English and comparative literature. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 294 
p. N. Y., Columbia univ., 1930. 31-5207 

Collier, J. B. New South Wales income tax 
acts. By J. B. Collier and Norman B. 
Rydge. 308 p. Sydney, Law book co. of 
Australasia, 1930. 31-5227 


Cramer-Krasselt co. Cities service liquefied 
petroleum gas_ survey. 170 Phila., | 
Cramer--Krasselt co., 1930. 31-5350 | 


Crew, Albert. Conduct of and procedure at 
public and company meetings (with changes 
in law made by Companies act, 1929). 12th 
(rev.) ed. 370 p. Lond., Jordan & sons, 
1931. 31-5232 | 

De Angelis, Jefferson. Vagabond trouper, by | 

- 


. - and Alvin F. Harlow. 325 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-5333 





Dennison, Henry S. Organization engineer- 
ing. 204 p. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1931, 31-5351 

Emery, Henry C. Company management. 
Companies act, 1929. 4th ed., rev. by F. J. 
Varley. 178 p. Lond., E. Wilson, 1930. 


31-5226 

Ferguson, Geo. W. 14th century mural paint- 
ing and its symbolism modernly interpreted 
in Saint Peter's church at Springfield, Mass. 
65 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., Prtd. by| 
Pond-Ekberg co., 1930. 31-5324 | 
Fogazzaro, Antonio. Eden anto, tr. by Theo. 
W. Koch. 29 p., illus. San Francisco, Rox- 
burghe club of San Franciseo, 1930. 31-5208 


Guest, Christopher W. Law of valuation in} 
Scotland. 300 p. Edinburgh, W. Hodge &| 
co., 1930. 31-5229 

Hinkson, Mrs. Katharine (Tynan). Collected 
poems. 381 p. Lond., Macmillan co., 1930. 

31-26360 

Hispanic socy. of America. Lopez Mezquita 
in collection of Hispanic socy. of Amer- 
ica. Scenes. (Hispanic notes & mono- 
graphs; essays, studies, and brief biogra- 
phies issued by Hispanic socy. of Amer- 
ica.) 28 p., illus. N. Y., Prtd. by order of 
trustees, 1930. 31-5325 

John Rylands library, Manchester. English 
incunabula in- John Rylands library; cata- 
logue of books prtd. in England and of 
English books prtd. abroad between yrs. 1475 


and 1500. 102 p. Manchester, Manchester 
univ. press, 1930. 31-5211 
Kelley, A. Aldridge. Practice and procedure 


in special complaints, including Rules under 
Justices act 1928, annotated, by A. Aldridge 
Kelley and Raymond H. Beers. 303 p. Mel- 


bourne, Law book co. of Australasia, 1930. 
31-5226 
Kingston, Charles. Law-breakers. 280 p. 
Lond., John Lane, 1930. 31-5228 
Leage, Richard W. Roman private law, 
founded on ‘Institutes’ of Gaius and Jus- 
tinian, by . 2d ed., by C. H. Ziegler. 
458 p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 
31-5224 


New York. Metropolitan museum of art. Fur- 
niture, with drawings & measurements and 


various devices used by museum. 57 p., 
illus. N. Y., 1930. 31-5322 
Publications on sale. 53 p. N. Y., 1930. 

31-5209 | 


Paris, Wm. F. Personalities in American art. 
112 p. N. Y., Architectural forum, 1930. 


31-26390 | 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur T. Green bays; 
verses and parodies, by Q. New and enl. 
ed. 103 p. Lond., H. Milford, 1930. 31-26365 


St. Clair, Geo. W. Star of Madrid, romantic | 


‘character drama. 116 p. Albuquerque, N. | 
M., 1930. 31-5334 
Smith, Mrs. Susan. Tranquilina’s paradise, 


drawings by Thos. Handforth, text by ... 
34 p., illus. N. Y¥., Minton, Balgh & co., 
1930. ; 31-5206 | 
Spearman, Chas. E. Creative mind. (The con- | 
temporary library of psychology.) 162 p., | 
illus. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1931. 
31-5329 
Mrs. Naked | 
79 p. 1931. 
31-5332 
Sullivan, Joseph F. Individual ethics, so- 
cial ethics; digest of lectures for students 
of Holy Cross coll. (‘Second edition.) 277 
p. Worcester, Mass., Holy Cross coll. press. 
1930. 31-5328 
Wendte, Chas. W. Transfiguration of life by 
modernist faith. 146 p. Boston, Mass., 
Beacon press, 1930. 31-5326 | 
White, J. Gustav. Present day psalms. 62 p.| 
N. Y., N. Y., Assn. press, 1930. 31-5327 | 
Wight, Edward Van D. Apocalypse in stained 
glass; descriptive of windows of Webb Hor- 
ton memorial Presbyterian church of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 34 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 


Wrenbury, Henry B. B., baron. 


Speyer, 


Leonora (von Stosch). 
heel 


N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 


31-5323 | 


Law and prac- 


tice under Companies acts, containing stat- | 


utes and rules, orders and forms to regulate 
proceedings. By... llth ed.. by W. Gor- 
don Broun, R. J. T. Gibson and Hon. D. B. | 
Buckley. 976 p. Lond., Stevens & sons, 1930. 


31-5223 

Young, Eva L. Philosophy of reality. (Pub- 
lications of Univ. of Manchester. no. 206.) 
266 p. Manchester, Univ. press, 1930. 31-5330 
Academy of political science, N. Y. Young plan 
in operation; addresses and papers presented 
at ann. meeting of .. . Nov. 14, 1930, ed. by 
Parker T. Moon. (Proceedings. vol. xiv, 
no. 2, January, 1931.) 118 p. N. ¥., Academy 
of political science, Columbia univ., 1931.) 
31-5200 


Adamic, Louis. Dynamite, story of class vio- 


lence in America. 452 p. N. Y., Viking 
press, 1931. 31-5359 
Barlow, Peter. Barlow's tables of squares, 


cubes, square roots, chbe roots and recipro- | 


cals of all integer numbers up to 10,000. 
3d ed., ed. by L. J. Comrie. 208 p. N. Y., 
Spon & Chamberlain, 1930. 31-5380 
Baten, Anderson M., ed. Philosophy of life. 
683 p. Hammond, Ind., W. B. Conkey co., 
1930. 31-5349 


relation to time of formation of starch gels. 
{Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state coll. of agric. 
and mechanic arts, 1927. Doctoral thesis 
no. 68.) p. 441-450. Ames, Ia., 1930. 31-5386 | 
Clemen, Carl C., ed. Religions of the world. | 
By .. . and Franz Babinger, 
Heinrich Hackmann and others, tr. by Rev. 
A. K. Dallas, M. A. 482 p., illus. 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-5199 
Constable, Fred. H. Condensed outline of 
modern physical chemistry. 157 p. Lond., 
E. Benn, 1930. 31-5382 


Leo Baeck, | 
wy... F! 





The conditions of walking are approximated by 
having the test pieces travel in a circular path on the surface of an 
abrasive disc. 

+ 


N EW BOO KS | Applications for Wireless | 


| transmitter No. 48 be used instead of No. 47, 


| Minn.—10th Ann. Rept. of State Bd. of Regis- 








Dalton, Emmett. When Daltons rode, by. . 
and Jack Jungmeyer. 313 p, Garden City 





| Jordan, Donaldson. Europe and American civil 








Cities Are Urged . 
Not to Abandon 
Recreation Plans 


National Association Says 
Municipal Centers Neces- 
sary to Sustain Morale of 
Nation’s Unemployed 


Because of the unemployment situation 
and the consequent decrease of money for 
commercial recreation, municipalities 
should make a special effort to keep open 
all recreation centers and maintain their 
appropriations for such purposes, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association declares in 
& resolution adopted at the 25th anniver- 
sary meeting of the board of directors, 
held in the cabinet meeting room of the 
White House at Washington, April 13. 


_The association also adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring an endowment fund of $10,- 
000,000 for the national recreation move- 
ment. (Publication of the proceedings of 
the meeting began in the issue of April 
14.) Other resolutions adopted follow in 
full text: 


Resolved: That the National Recreation 
| Association at this time of unemployment 
when SO many have less money for corm- 
mercial recreation, urges that in addition 
to making every effort to provide employ- 
ment and failing employment adequate re- 
lief, municipal recreation centers, swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, golf courses, 
be kept open and that there be no de- 
crease in appropriations for community 
| recreation; that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to keep up the public recrea- 
tion opportunities in connection with mu- 
nicipal recreation centers so that with 
little or no expense to the indiviudal, 
morale may be sustained and mental and 
physical effectiveness be kept up. 








And Broadcasting Permits 


i Applications for wireless and broadcast- 
ing permits just filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made pub- 
lic by the Commission as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La., 
construction permit reported March 26, 1931, 
Report No. 197, requested increase in hours 
of operation from sharing with KRMD to un- 
limited, in addition to request to move to 
Laurel, Miss. 

WRAF, Charles Middleton, La Porte, Ind., 
voluntary assignment of license to the South | 
Bend Tribune. 

WRAF, The South Bend Tribune, 225 West 
Colfax Avenue, South Bend, Ind., construction 
permit to move station from La Porte, Ind., 
to South Bend, Ind., and make changes in 


Leisure Rapidly Increased 


Resolved: That the National Recreation 
Association on this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary day recognizes that for the first 
time in history it is possible, if we as a 
people will it, to give to every man, woman 
and child in America a full opportunity 
|for the pursuit of happiness. 

Leisure has rapidly increased. The 
working week is shorter and will become 
shorter yet. Machines now do the work 
of men. Machine power in less than a 
century is estimated to have increased 40- 
fold. Each person, perhaps, has working 


equipment. an 
ons A Terry, 415 North 12th Street. st.|f0r him the equivalent of 160 slaves. 
Louis, Mo., construction permit requesting In the 25 years since the Association 


authority to erect a new station to use 1,420 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 1000 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif., modification 
of construction permit granted Jan. 9, 1931, 
to extend the completion date from April 
17, 1931, to July 1, 1931. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WJN, RCA Communitions, Inc., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., modification of license requesting that 


was founded the American people work- 
jing together, partly through the coop- 
erative efforts of the Association, have laid 
a foundation for a steady and continuous 
| progress on the part of all the people 
in the art of living during the next 25 
| years. 

On this foundation, through homes, 
churches, sehools, recreation boards, and 
many other means, individuals may be 
given opportunities for a full and happy 
use of leisure in place of purposeless rush- 
ing about and sterile pleasures. 

To this task of helping the men and 
women of America to secure in the next 
quarter century a more satisfying life for 
all, the National Recreation Association 


7,370 kc., 80 kw., point to point. 

WJU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksvile, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of time, 5,285, 5,355, 7,850, 15,700 kc., 
5 kw., point to point. 

WOX, New York Telephone Co., New York 
City, N. Y., modification of construction per- 
mit for change in location, frequencies and 
completion date, 400 w., coastal. 
wet Radiomarine Corp. of America, Buf- | 
alo, N. Y., modification of license for addi- i rts 
tional transmitter and frequencies, 143, 410, pledges its best efforts. 

5,525, 161, 425, 454, 4,775, 8,570 kc., 70 and 100 w. | Gratitude Expressed 


; Resolved: That the National Recreation 
STATE PUBLICATIONS Association on its twenty-fifth anniver- 
AND BOOKS | for 


| sary records its gratitude— 
To the Russell Sage Foundation 

| lending it the services of Dr. Luther Hal- 

Information regarding these publications | S€Y, Gulick and Lee Hanmer and for 

may be obtained by writing to the de- | Underwriting the cost of raising its contri- 

partment in the State given below. butions during its early days. faust oe 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Auditor. for yr. | To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 

ended Nov. 30, 1930. Submitted.to Sen. and; Memorial for contributions to its general 

House of Rep. by Alonzo B. Cook, Auditor.| work and for making possible valuable 

Boston, 1930. study and research in important fields of 
Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Registration in recreation. 


terete yd ‘wae tae be ot tae To William E. Harmon for personal ini- 


tion by Wm. R. Acheson, Pres. Boston,| tiative and financial aid in the provision 
1930. and opening of new playgrounds. 
Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Registration of Cer- Resolved: That the National Recrea- 


tifled Public Accountants for yr. ended Nov. 
30, 1930. Submitted to Mr. Wm. F. Craig, | 
Dir. of Registration by Jas. J. Fok, Secy. 
Boston, 1930. 


tion Association expresses to the President 
of the United States its deep appreciation 
of the recognition which he has given to 
the importance of the national recreation 
movement by inviting its board of direc- 
tors to hold its 25th anniversary meeting 
at the White House and by his presence. 

The National Recreation Association 
records its appreciation of the service of 
its staff of workers in continuously, several 
of them for 20 years and more, giving their 
lives and their best efforts to the cause 
of play and recreation. 

That the board express its appreciation 
to Joseph Lee for the matchless leader- 
ship of the last 21 vears, for his insight 


tration for Architects, 
Surveyors to Gov. for yr. 
1930. Paul Doty, Chairman. St. Paul, 1931./ 

Wis.—18th Bienn. Rept. of Free Library 
Comm., Bienn. Period ended Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by J. H. A. Lacher, 
Chairman. Madison, 1930. 

Ala.—Ann. Rept. of Buildings and Loan Dept. 
of State for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930, to Gov., 
by D. F. Green, Chairman. Montgomery, 
1931. 


Engineers and Land 


ended Dec. 31,/ a 


1931. 
31-5361 


N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 


ee ee ee jinto human nature, his practical idealism, 
31-5362 | for the completeness of his dedication of 
Dexter, Mrs. Elisabeth W. (Anthony). Colonial himself to the play and recreation move- 
women of affairs; women in business and | ment. 
professions in America before 1776. 2d ed.,| 





rev. 223 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co. === a — — 
1931. 31-5314 | 
Duckworth, Lawrence. Principles of marine 
law, by... 4th ed., by Wm. M. Freeman. "4 Fey 
373 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & a = 
-5376 | 
Eve, Arthur M. E., ed., Local govt. act, 1929. | 
By ...and F. A. Martineau. 224, 499, 555 
p. Lond., C. Knight & co., 1930. 31-5175 | 


Feldman, Herman. Racial factors in American 


industry, based in part on study made by 


Inquiry, under direction of Bruno Lasker. ; 
318 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1931. ANAMA 
31-5360 


Flowers, Montaville. America chained; dis- 
cussion of ‘What's wrong with chain store.”’ 
Comprising 36 half-hour broadcasts over 
Northwest broadcasting system, KJR_ Se- 
attle, KEX Portland. KGA Spokane. 351 p. 
Pasadena. Calif.. Montaville Flowers pub- 
licists, 1931. 31-5358 

Grundy, Rupert F. B. Builders’ materials. 
240 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1930. 31-5355 

Hartz, Robt. E. 94th aero squadron scrap- 
book. 15 p. Annville, Pa., prtg. co., 1930. 

31-5204 

Head, Fredk. D. Transfer of stocks, shares and 
other marketble securities; manual of law 
and practice. 4th ed. 192 p. N. Y., Sir I. 
Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-5373 

Herring, Hubert C., ed. Genius of Mexico; 
lectures delivered before 5th seminar in 


COSTA RICA 
17-DAY CRUISE 


ROOM & BATH 


$250 
WITHOUT BATH 


$190 a $210 





Mexico, 1930, ed. by and Katharine | 
Terrill. 334 p. N. ¥., Com. on cultural re: | Now for a few dollars more 
lations with Latin America, 1931. -5320 | i 7 
Jackson, Algernon B. Jim and Mr. Eddy: a than the — — rates, 
Dixie monologue, by ... 199 p. ashing- ou can trave e ¥ 
ton, D. C., Associated publishers, 1930. y mes ® the “room-and 
31-5317 bath” way. Every comfort on 


war, by . . . and Edwin J. Pratt. 299 p. | these liners of the Great White 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931 31-5313 | ‘ 

Jordan, Herbert W. Company law and prac- Fleet... wide, breeze-swept 
tice: alphabetical guide thereto, by ... and . 

Stanley Borrie. 17th ed. 580 p. Lond decks for dancing, deck games, 
Jordan & sons, 1930. 31-5369 di 7 ¥ 
Keeler, Clyde E. Laboratory mouse; origin, | promenading...all outside 

heredity, and culture. 81 p., illus. Cam- | ae 
bridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. 31-5377 rooms...unexcelled cuisine. 


Lamb, Francis W. Introduction to human 
experimental physiology. 335 p., illus. N. Y., | 
Longmans, Green & co., 1930. 31-5379 

Lamkie, Wm. Johnson, Vermont. 132 p., illus. | 


Two sailings weekly from New York 


OTHER CRUISES 


Green mountain year book ass’n, ae | e 
. | Po 
Larimore, Theophilus B. Life, letters and | Havana, 10-Day Tour". “* $130 up 
sermons of ... By Mrs. T. B._Larimore. | Jamaica, 13-Day Tour’. . . $175 up 
verets 60. oe —_. — a Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise $190 up 
vocate co., 1931. : — , ~ 
Laut, Agnes C. Cadillac, knight errant of | Colombia, 20-Day Cruise. $225 up 
wilderness, founder of Detroit, gov. of La. | *All Expenses Included. 
from Great lakes to Gulf. 298 p. In-| 


dianopolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1931. 31-5316 | Fer booklets or information call or address 
Leach, Chas. H. Poor-law officers’ superannu- 
ation acts, by ... and C. H. Leach. 3d ed. 
223 p. Lond., Law & local govt. publications, 
1930. 31-5371 
Lindsay, Ruth H. Chromasomes of some di- 
oecious angiosperms. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Wis., 1929.) 152-174 p. Brooklyn 
N. Y.. 1930. 31-5385 
Macalpine, Wm. W. Resistance of bismuth in 
alternating magnetic fields, with supple-| 
ment on radio frequency potentiometer. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
21 p., illus. N. Y¥.,.1930. 31-5384 
Marcellys French cooking for everywoman, 
. tr. from “Les recettes de g'mere.” 
illus. Lond., Country life, 1930. 
31-26387 
Mariia, grand duchess of Russia. Education 
of princess, memoir by . . . tr. from French 
& Russian under editorial supervision of 


Russell Lord. 388 p. N. Y. Viking press, 
1931 @i.sont 


Passencum Trarric Darartwert 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tourist Agent 


Or Local 


es ts 
236 p., 
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* “Talkin °” Pictures 
Aid Employment 
In Film Industry 


Opening of New Theaters 
Also Partly Responsible 
For Better Conditions, 
Says Will H. Hays 


Employment in the motion picture in- 
dustry has been increasing despite the de- 


pression, due partly to the “talkies” and |} 
partly to the opening of new theaters, Will | 
H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture | 
Producers and Distributors of America, | 


Inc., has advised the feesident’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, the 
Committee stated April 13. (A summary 
of the statement was printed in the issue 
of April 14.) 


The industry has taken active steps to, 


maintain employment through accelerat- 
ing construction in studios and theaters 
and has applied employment stabilization 
plans to protect workers, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 


“Throughout the business slump, 
motion picture industry has taken active 
steps not only to retain its own personnel 
but to help employment conditions in 
general, according to a statement received 
by Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 


ployment, from Will H. Hays, president | 


of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. 
Reports Stable Conditions 

“*The motion picture industry,’ says Mr. 
Hays, ‘is mobilized for vigorous coopera- 
tion in the national emergency program. 
Employment conditions within our group 
are nearly as stable as in normal times. 
One of the important producers told his 
employes: ‘“If you do your work, you 
will keep your job. Put your mind at ease 
on this subject and do your bit to bring 
back prosperity by continuing your normal 
expenditures.” ’ 

““Other firms have taken similar ac- 
tion. Throughout our entire range of ac- 
tivities, employment and wage levels have 
been held at a high Jevel. Our industry 
employs approximately 
The total number has tended to increase 
slightly in late years, despite the depres- 
sion, partly due to the opening of new 
theaters and partly to the new types of 
personnel made necessary by the sound 
pictures and other technical advances. 


“‘In addition to direct action taken 
within the industry, leading factors in 
the motion picture industry sought to con- 
tribute to the return of prosperity by 
placing orders for materials which would 
affect other groups. One producing or- 
ganization, with theaters in all parts of 
the United States, took steps to rush the 


completion of 10 new houses on a Cir-| 


cuit, effecting within a few months a 
pay roll increase of approximately $2,- 
500,000. 
New Stores Opened 

“In each case, the opening of new 
theaters involved a rental of new stores 
adjacent to the properties, which in turn 
provided new employment and stimulated 
business in the cities affected. In this 
development, the company not only helped 
create local prosperity but benefited by 
the existing low material prices and fa- 
vorable labor market. 


“‘Another leading producer anticipated 
the lumber demands for his studios by a 
full year and placed orders for the entire 
quantity. 
with this lumber joined in a prosperity 

arade given at Los Angeles. Another 
Sovclenel exploitation features for hun- 
dreds of theaters which gave partial em- 
ployment to over 30,000 people in more 
than 150 cities. 

“*A Jeading factor in the raw film in- 
dustry has protected many thousands of 
workers through its employment stabiliza- 
tion plan. Late in 1930, this company em- 
ployed 600 additional employes as a meas- 
ure of confidence in business upturn. 


Contribution of Screen 


“*The screen itself has done direct serv- 
ice in the war against unemployment. Feel- 
® ing that the psychological effect of de- 
pression is an important factor in re- 
tarding business recovery, the news reel 
companies, with outlets in 20,000 motion 
picture theaters throughout the country, 
have taken pains to present scenes which 
show a bona fide improvement in condi- 
tions. Such events as the reopening of 
factories or the start of construction jobs 
have been widely featured. 

“*Motion picture theaters in commun- 
ities all over the country have done tangi- 
ble service by meeting the demand for 
benefit performances. Probably no other 
single group has been more instrumental 
in raising funds for the relief of needy 
cases arising from drought and unemploy- 
ment. Film exchanges furnished hundreds 
of films for such performances, as a contri- 
bution from the producers. 

“In these ways, the motion picture in- 
dustry has tried to do its part in meet- 
ing the national emergency. It is the 
intent of our group to continue along 
these lines with the hope of contributing 
toward an accelerated recovery of business 
as conditions improve.” 


V eterans’ Counsel 
Makes Reply to Suit 


Asks Dismissal of Complaint on 
Disability Compensation 


A motion to dismiss the bill of com- 
plaint which recently was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia by John E. Smalling, of Washington, 
D. C., asking an injunction restraining the 
Government from paying William Wolff 
Smith, legal counsel for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, disability compensation 


of $2,500 annually, which was granted him, 


by the Veterans’ Bureau, was filed by the 
defendant in the same court April 14. 
The motion, which was filed by Attor- 


neys John Lewis Smith and John Paul} 


Jones, is based on the following grounds: 

1. That the bill of complaint does not 
state a cause of action against this de- 
fendant. 

2. That the bill of complaint does not 
state any cause of action cognizable in 
this court. 

3. That it is manifest, upon the face of 
the bill, that the plaintiff sues solely as 
a citizen of the United States, and has 
no legal or equitable interest in the con- 
troversy or suit, or any property right in 
virtue of which he is entitled to any relief 
upon the allegations of the bill. 

4. That the plaintiff admits and pleads 
the regularity and validity of the finding 
of the Rating and Retirement Boards of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, in 
awarding compensation to this defendant 
under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), 
by and with the consent and approval of 
the Director thereof. 

5. That this court is without jurisdic- 
tion to review the rating of the defendant 
by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
by and with the consent and approval of 
the Director thereof. 

6. That this court is otherwise without 
jurisdiction to grant the relief prayed for. 
» 7. For such other and further grounds 
as may be brought to the attention of the 
court at the hearing hereof. 





the | 


| ings, 


300,000 persons. | 


A whole mile of trucks laden | 


| 272; 
}connection, $134,509. 


| School building, $200,000; Adel, 


Building Contracts Reported | 


For Week Exceed 57 Millions 


President’s Emergency Committee Announces 


Awards Made for 247 Projects 


Contributing to an improvement in busi- 
ness, accelerated public building programs 


|involving a sum of $1,084,020.104, are un- 


der contract, including $57,296,787 worth 
of work contracted during last week, Col. 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 
announced April 13. (A summary of the 
announcement was printed in the issue 
of April 14.) 

As made public by the Committee, Col. 
Wood's announcement follows in full text: 

Contracts for public and semipublic con- 
struction amounting to $57,296,787 were 


awarded during the past week, according | 
to reports received by *the Public Works | 


Section of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, it was announced 
by Col. Arthur Woods, chairman. 


The total of all contracts reported now 
stands at $1,084,020,104. A total of 247 


| projects in 37 States and the District of 


Columbia was reported during the week. 
Nine other awards were reported for which 
amounts are not stated. Projects repre- 
sented in these returns include State build- 
hospitals, bridges, highways and 
streets, locks and dams, dredging, sewers, 
and other types of construction. 


Fabricated Steel Orders 
Reported High for Week 


Accelerated public works programs are 


contributing to increased business through- | 


out industries related to the construction 


field. Recent reports show that fabricated | 


steel orders have 
weekly figure. 
first of this year total 943,500 tons against 
423,000 for the same period of 1930, and 
558,000 for the same period of 1929. 


The complete list by States of public and 
semipublic construction contracts reported 
this week is as follows: 

Alabama: University, University of Ala- 
bama, $60,000; Montgomery, government 
buildings, $61,450. 

Arizona: Phoenix, church, $50,000; Co- 
conino County, forest road work, $136,371; 
Coconino County, road work, $81,380. 

California: Menlo Park, curbing, grad- 
ing, etc., $90,026;! Los Angeles, building 
and equipment, University of Southern 
California, $750,000; Los Angeles, sewer 
work, $67,952; Los Angeles, additions to 10 
fire stations, $450,000; Los Angeles, 
Women’s Dormitory, $300,000; Los An- 
geles, school building, $84,000; Los An- 
geles, Allesandro schools, $80,000; Los 
Angeles, Edw. L. Doheny Jr. Memorial 
Library, $2,000,000; Los Angeles, gymna- 
sium buildings, University of California, 
$800,000; Los Angeles, park and parkway, 
$2,500,000; Santa Maria, school, $50,000; 
Los Angeles, detention hospital, 
Turlock, canal lining, $80,000; 


reached another high 


Alhambra, 


| school, $110,000; El Centro, Veterans’ Me- 


morial Home, $32,000; Oxnard, addition to 
high school, $60,000; San Jose, Park Ave- 
nue subway, $125,000; Santa Ana, street 
improving, $31,900. 

Colorado: Boulder County, forest 
work, $30,681. 

Connecticut: New Britain, school, $200,- 
000; New Britain, Jerome Home, $180,000: 
Waterbury, golf course, $50,000. 

District of Columbia: Three 
$29,806. 

Florida: Gainesvile, University of Flor- 
ida, $225,000. 

Georgia: Terrell County, Ga., road re- 
pair, $175,000. 

Idaho: Boise, road work, $45,519. 


sewers, 


College Buildings to Cost 
Three and Half Millions 


Illinois: Kane County, bridge, $76,439; 
Scott Field, Air Corps Barracks, $125,000; 
Calhoun County, steel dam gates, $35,900; 
La Grange, dam gates, $35,000; Chicago, 
sewers, $2,924,938; Chicago, sewage treat- 
ment works, $48,570; Milford, high school 
addition, $60,000; Pisa Bluffs, college 
group, $3,500,000; Wilmette, paving, curb- 
ing, and grading, $210,553; Calhoun and 
Brown counties, steel lock gates, $41,940; 
Henry County, paving and grading, $31,- 
Waukegan, breakwater and _ shore 


Indiana: Jasper, electric light plant 
improvement, $65,000; Auburn. concrete 
surfacing, $51,431 and $94,553; Crawfords- 
ville, removing tracks and repaving streets, 
$25,000; La Fayette, street surfacing, $25,- 
000; Evansville, lik y. $300,000; Vin- 
cennes, George Rogers Clark Memorial, 
$3,500,000. 

Iowa: Toledo, grading $51,249; Waterloo, 
road grad- 
ing, $38,862; Davenport, dock and dam, 
$1,362,472; Dubuque, sanitorium additions 
and alterations, $35,000; Fort Madison, 
county grading and culvert pipe, $36,960 

Kansas: Topeka, nurses home, $75,000. 

Kentucky: Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, $200,000; Maysville, ice plant, 
$70,000; Louisville, telephone and exchange 
office building, $1,500,000 

Louisiana: New Orleans, new Flint 
Goodridge Hospital, $500,000; New Orleans 
nurses quarters, etc., $299,545; Orleans 
Parish, drainage canal, $1,918; Rayville, 
high school, $134,134; Baton Rouge, hos- 


| pital building, $40,000; New Orleans, hos- 
| pital, $240,646; New Orleans, medical cen- 


ter building, $780,456. 
Maryland: Salisbury, sewer 
$25,000; Baltimore, steel s 1 
water line, $1,400; Baltimore, 
Hospital School, $250,000; 
street paving, $40,000. 


extension 
pipe and 
Childrens 
Cumberland 


Bridge «end Channel 


Projects in Boston 


Massachusetts: Norwood, sewer 
Stoughton, school, $150,000; Royalston, 
transmission line, $100,000; Boston locker, 
$25,000; Boston and Somerville, four Bas- 
cule type bridges, channel widening, etc., 
$4,000,000; Clinton, school, $38,413; Med- 
field, paving, $25,000; Northboro, water 
mains, $16,000; Pembroke, waterworks, 
$66,907; Saugus, curbing and 
$25,000. 


$96,062; 


Michigan: Ann Arbor, law school build- | 


ing, $1,500,000; St. Mary's River dredging, 
$789,867; Ottawa Couhty, road graveling 
and grading, $75,960; Breitung, road, $37,- 
070; Branch County, graveling, $16,720; 
Detroit, pumping station additions, $16,- 
000; Detroit, sewer, $159,500; Detroit schoo] 
additions, $163,498; Kalamazoo and 
Buren Counties, gas pipe line, $325,000; 
Saginaw County, gas pipe line, $250,000. 

Minnesota: Rush City, high school, 
$100,000; New Ulm, curbing and paving, 
$25,900; St. Paul, Nurses’ Home, $200,000; 
Duluth and Superior (Minnesota and 
Wisconsin), dredging, $36,000. 

Missouri: Kansas City, church, $400,000; 
Moberly, junior college building, $260,000; 
Kansas City, school, $158,225; St. Louis, 
Nurses’ building, $456,632; Overland, high 
school addition, $32,470; St. Joseph, pav- 
ing, $94,800 St. Louis, auditorium, $40,000; 
St. Louis, church additions and altera- 
tions, $30,000; St. Louis, paving curb and 
gutter, $25,671 and $40,068. 

Mississippi: Whitfield, two epilectic cot- 
tages, $81,686; Whitfield, water disposal 
System, $54,290; Whitfield, one cottage for 
disturbed, $73,293; Washington County, 
levee work, $102,718 and $190,620; Clinton, 
high school, $48,700. 

Nebraska: Crete, dormitory, 
Hastings, water mains, $25,000. 

New Jersey: Middletown, paving, $74,376; 


$175,000; 


Holmdel, sewers, $23,000; Nutley, grading, | 


paving, $14,500; Weehawken, Nurses’ 


Home, $25,000; Linden, swimming pool and! 


Tonnage lettings since the | 


$40,000; | 


road | 


Sidewalks 


Van | 


' 
bathhouse, $50,000; Atlantic City, tar sur- | 
facing various roads, $104,262; Belleville 

; and Newark, sewer work, $48,000; Haddon- 
| field, road and bridge, $110,000; Kearney, 
storm water drain, $30,000; Raymond Dam, 
| grading and concrete work, $25,000; Ocean 
| City, road paving, $82,700; Salem, bridge, 
| $74,472; White Township, school, $59,000. | 


‘Ten Paving Jobs 
|Let in Buffalo 


New York: Ft. Edward, sewer repairs, | 
$25,000; Jones Beach, underpass walks and 
paving, $154,269; Syracuse, sewers, $500,- | 
000; Wassaic, State hospitals streets, $158,- 
000; White Plains, high school, $994,139; 
Richmond County, sewer, $43,554; Patter- 
son, paving, $60,000; Ogdensburg and Lake | 
Ontario, rock removal, $321,000; Buffalo, 
10 street-paving jobs, $26,027, $52,709, $30,- 
360, $32,110, $29,055, $39,930, $40,250, $58,- | 
792, $69,801, and $42,098; Ithaca, water | 
|; department building, $26,000; New York 
City, pier alterations, $150,000; Niagara | 
Falls, two sewage pumping stations, 
$40,000; 

Bedford, County Highway, $30,950; Can- | 
ton, St. Lawrence University, $600,000; | 
Lockport, street paving, $75,000; Brook- |} 
haven, pavement and curbing, $37,274; | 
Cohoes, school, $155,937; Colonie, school, | 
$100,000; Dannemora, sewage disposal | 
plant, $100,000; Henderson, high school, | 
$125,000; Ithaca, office and shop build- |} 
ing, $30,000; Long Island City, garage and |} 
repair shop, $175,000; Wards Island, dock 
repairs, $36,783; | 

New York City, Nurses’ Home ee 
$150,000; New York City, sidewalks and | 
curbs, $53,715; Manhattan Boro, side- 
walks, and streets, $167,800; New York 
| City, valves, $98,880; Rochester, Staff Home 
for Tuberculosis Sanitarium, $85,000; 
Scarsdale, golf club house, $50,000; Sloan, | 
school alterations, $322,000; Southport, 


| 
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Restricted Croup World Commerce in Leather 
Reveals Slight Improvement 


Of Bills Confronts 


Ohio Legislature Trade Somewhat Better in North America and| 


| Asia But Generally Uncertain in Europe 


Taxation, Appropriations, 
Welfare and Election to 
Be Considered in 
Upon Reconvening 


Cotumeus, Ouro, April 14. | 5 ; ; 
ica and Asia, po .| 
The Ohio Legislature recessed April 11/ 7 ale, rather, spotty in Europe 


| until May 11, when it will take up only| 
| measures dealing with taxation, welfare, 
| appropriations and election code revision. 


The session passed a total of 161 meas- 
ures, compared with 222, two years ago. 
Among those approved were: 

Invalidation of contracts whereby an 
employe agrees with the employer to dis- 
sociate himself from labor unions. 

A revised and recodified probate code. 


Creation of a State board to license 
barbers. 

Amending the aeronautics code to con- 
form with regulations of the Federal De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Revision of the domestic corporation 
code requiring corporations to pay divi- 
dends to dissenting shareholders while 
court actions are pending affecting a 
merger. 

Drought Appropriation 

Appropriation 
relief. 

Redistribution of the gasoline tax de- 


creasing the State’s present portion, $2,-| 


500,000, and increasing the shares of coun- 
ties, municipalities and townships. 
Enabling formation of credit unions. 
Requiring 5 to 30 days’ notice before 
issuance of a marriage license. 
Abandonment of Miami and Erie Canal 
for superhighway purposes between To- 
ledo and Middletown to establish a con- 
tinuous route from the Ohio River at Cin- 
cinati to Lake Erie, through Toledo. 
Three welfare measures for better en- 


of $130,000 for drought | 


By Julius 


Schnitzer 


Hide and Leather Division, Department of Commerce 


ent year a slight improvement took place 
in the world's leather trade. Somewhat 
increased sales are recorded, with trade— 
generally speaking—better in North Amer- 


and quiet in South America. 
Although the present volume of leather 
|Sales is lower than in the similar pe-| 
|Tiod of 1930, the demand is a little better | 
| than that prevailing in the closing months | 
of last year. While the sales are still small | 
in volume they are becoming more fre- 
|quent than previously. In Canada some 
{of the larger shoe producers have begun 
{to purchase quantities meeded immedi- | 
lately, but only few orders for future de- | 
livery have thus far been made. Sales | 
of other than shoe leathers are still some- 
what restricted, but a better demand has 
|been noted for certain types of fancy 
and upholstery leathers. 


Some producers in the United States | 
|have been complaining that the expected 
|improvement in trade has not material- | 
| ized, while others contend that, consider- 
ing existing conditions, the trend of the | 
|market is quite satisfactory. Upper leather 
sales have been a little better, as have | 
those of patents, but sole leather has 
moved very quiety. Export sales during | 
the first two months of the present year | 
were valued at $400,000 more than in the | 
same period of the previous year. 


Lower Priced Leathers 


In Largest Demand 


Sales were generally higher than in the 
closing months of 1930, and more inquiries 
have been received from the importing 
}countries. Lightweight uppers are grow- 
jing quite popular in many foreign mar- 
| kets, with the staple colors in largest de- 


balancing reservoir, $65,000; Tonawanda, | forcement of criminal laws and to aid in|mand. Increased inquiries have also been 


sewer, $66,000; Nassau County, pavement ' 
and gutters, $39,165. | 


North Carolina: Asheboro, hospital, | 
$125,000. 


Contract for Water 


Works Is Awarded 

Ohio: Cleveland, grading and paving, | 
$150.872, and $39,460; 
water works, $70,000; Montgomery County, 
road surface treatment, $38,900; Shaker | 
Heights, grading, paving, and planting 
trees, $79,989; Trumbull County, road sur- | 
facing, $62,500; Osborn, school, $180,000; | 
Wyandot County, school, $26,000; Akron, 
bridge, $56,036; Akron, sewer and feeder 
lines, $77,324; Canton, court house re- 
modelling, $20,000; 

Wyandotte County, school, $18,000; Bow]- 
ing Green, school, $65,000; ChandersviHe, 
high school, $30,000; Cincinnati, highway 
construction, $31,000; Cleveland, electric 
work and flood lights for new lakefront 
stadium, $157,667; Minster, high school, 
$88,000; Hamilton County, county water 
line extensions, $350,000; Lucas to Wood 
County, pipe line (artificial gas), $800,000; 
Summit County, sewer work, $37,000. 

Oklahoma: Miami, municipal airport, 
$35,000: Stillwell, courthouse, $59,552; | 
Tulsa, street widening, $38,914. 

Oregon: Portland, Rigler school, $195,- 
288. | 

Pennsylvania: Hamburg, high school im- 
| provements, $46,322; Springfield, Junior 
| high school, $170,000; Pittsburgh, athletic 
field development, $41,204; Philadelphia, | 
| Market Street subway extension, $1,578,145; 
|Coaldale, fireproof stairs and hospital | 
building, $74,187; Erie, grain elevator ad- 
dition, $200,000; Glenn, concrete highway 
bridge over tracks, $25,000; Harrisburg, | 
street paving and curbing, $26,324; Miners- | 
ville, high school addition, $150,000; Phila- 
delphia, Walnut Street bridge, $250,000; | 
Pittsburgh, school, $325,000; Pitsburgh, | 
railroad freight yard, $100,000; Pottstown, 
filter plant equipment, $113,640; York, 
school addition, $40,000; Bucks County, 
four bridges, $27,843. | 

Rhode Island: Providence, school, $200,- 
000; Warwick, airport, $300,000; East | 
Providence, fire station, $30,000. | 

South Dakota: Martin, waterworks, 
$40,000. 

Tennessee: Henderson County, grading 
and drainage and bridge work, $61,458. 

| 
|Pipe Lines Planned 
From Points in Texas 


Texas: Dallas, viaduct improvements, 
$73,113; El Paso, pipe line from El] Paso to 
Bisbee, Ariz., $1,500,000; Galveston, park 
and golf course, $300,000; Lubbock, court- 
| house and jail, $51,802; Wharton, paving, | 
| $36,424; Presidio, school, $50,000; Gregg | 
County, Tex., to Shreveport, La., oil pipe 
| lines, $1,000,000; Ft. Worth, water works, 
$376,855; Eagle Pass, transmission line, 
$40,000; Galveston, drainage, $26,061; 
| Haskell, courthouse remodeling, $100,000; 
| Sherman, school building, $90,000; Strat- 
| ford, school building. $60,000 
| Utah: Ogden, sewer, $45,000. 

Vermont: Bellows Falls, bridge, $90,000; 
| Williamstown, bridge, $12,234. 
| Virginia: Schuyler, school, 
Lovingston, school, $35,000: 
|} school, $45,000; Bloxom, school, 
| Danville, street paving, $97,984. 

Wisconsin: Duluth and Superior (Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin) dredging, $36,000; 
Milwaukee, addition to hospital, $400,000; | 
| LaCrosse, gymnasium, $65,000; Madison, | 
| University of Wisconsin, $270,000; Madi- | 
son Mechanical Engineering Building, 
| $620,000; Madison, Orthopedic Hospital, 
$300,000; Madison, State Office Building, 
$400,000; Milwaukee, power house, $95,000; 
gymnasium, $245,000; Waupun, two build- 
ings, $100,000; Waupun, factory, $43,000. 

Wyoming: Jackson, water works, $50,- 
000; Cheyenne, hospital, $29,675. 


$30,000 ; 
Yarrows, 
$45,000; 


Reduction in Tariff Rates 
On Egg Imports Is Sought 


The John Layton Company, Inc., of 
New York City, has applied to the United 
States Tariff Commission for a reduction 
in the tariff rates on imported eggs and 
egg by-products. 

Specifically, the commodities for which 
lower duties are sought are “whole eggs, 
egg yolk and egg albumen, frozen or other- 
wise preserved and not especially provided 
for whether or not sugar or other material 
is added.” 


Stocks of Grain in Store 
Show Decrease for Week 


Commercial stocks of all the principal 
grains in store and afloat at United States 
markets were smaller April 11 than April 
4, the Department of Agriculture stated 
April 14. Stocks on April 11 and April 4, | 
respectively, were given as follows, in 
bushels: 

Wheat, 210,847,000 and 213,583,000; corn, 
21,105,000 and 22,167,000; oats, 16,927,000 
and 18,213,000; rye, 12,675,000 and 12,903,- 
000; barley, 8,753,000 and 9,464,000; flax, 
1,156,000 and 1,184,000. Stocks one year 
ago were: Wheat, 147,180,000; corn, 25,- 
146,000; oats, 18,553,000; rye, 14,214,000; 
barley, 9,157,000; flax, 670,000. 

There were also 10,318,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets April 11, compared with, 
11,554,000 April 4 and 22,983,000 a year ago. 


management of penal institutions. 

County-wide branch banking. 

Giving poice and firemen the right to 
appeal from municipal civil service com- 
missions in dismissal cases to the com- 
mon pleas courts. 

Requiring contracts for the sale of real 
estate to be in writing. 

Permitting municipalities to use gaso- 


resurfacing and widening. 
Measures Defeated 


Bills which were defeated included: 

Repeal of constitutional and statutory 
prohibition. 

An old age pension system. An unem- 
ployment. insurance system. Congres- 
sional redistricting. Sterilization of men- 
tal defectives. Automobile drivers’ license 
and motorists’ responsibility measures, 
kindred bills initiated by petition. 

Repeal of the criminal syndicalism law. 
Establishment of a secondary highway 
system of 4,000 miles. 

Repeal of the 
vision for nominating party 
and return to the old convention plan. 

Four-year terms for all State elective 
offices, except Auditor, which now is four 
years. 

Providing for the organization of county 


| charter governments and borough county 


governments. 
Repeal of 


rule” plan. 

Repeal of constitutional provision creat- 
ing the office of State superintendent of 
public instruction. 


To define practice of law and limit it 


to bar members. ; 
To permit alumni to erect dormitories 
on campus. 


Crop Loan Demand 
Continues Heavy 


‘ 


Personnel Increased to Handle | 


Rush of Applications 
Crop production 
000 for loans in drought and storm areas 


have reached $32,674,243, and two-thirds 
of the original $45,000,000 fund for loans 


directly to farmers has been used, accord- | 
ing to a tabulation made public April 14| 
by the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. A fund of $10,000,000 
has been set aside from the total of $67,- 
000,000 for loans to agricultural 
corporations, it was explained orally, leav- 


ing $57,000,000 available for direct loans} 


to farmers. 
The number of applications for loans 


continues at a high level, G. L. Hoffman, | 


chief of the Office, stated orally, and there 
are not yet any signs of abatement of 
the rush. About 10,000 are received each 
week at the Washington (D. C.) regional 
office, and about 90 per cent of the appli- 
cants receive loans, the average loan being 
about $150. 

The tabulation follows in full text: 
Total loans approved: 
Number 
122,870 
57,213 
35,617 


Amount 
$16,909,398 
6,722,199 
5,188,399 
2.716.055 
1,138,192 


Memphis 
St. Louis 
Washington 
Grand Forks 
Fort Worth 
234,786 $32,674,243 
Approved loans, $45,000,000 appropriation: 
Number Amount 
11,014 $1,801,089 
42,642 6,560,710 
1,093 138,002 
8,286 1,290,652 
1,436 188,510 
4,088 577,075 
830 106,744 
1,613,987 
2,274,723 
58,279 
26,824 
14,200 
3,160,820 
1,546,463 
1,150,140 
153,430 
1,088,313 
895,670 
92,201 
1,213,043 
2,325 
65,473 
228,220 
1,437,746 
2,112,157 
1,447,110 
392,620 
272,706 
32,880 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
F! 
Georgia ... 

Illinois ... 

Indiana . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico . 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio ‘ 

Oklahoma .......- 
Oregon ...:ss0< 

South Carolina 

South Dakota . 
Tennessee ..... 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

WYOMING ...--ccecccccees 


“Approved loans, $20,000,000 appropriation: 


Number Amount 


Alabama 5,357 $32,146 


primary election pro- | 
candidates | 


the calssification taxation | 
plan and restoration of the old “uniform | 


loans approved from| 
the three Federal funds totaling $67,000,- | 


credit | 


|noted for patents, and patent leather ar- 
| ticles are being featured in many of the 
| Style centers. Sole and belting leathers 
| have found limited demand, but some in- 
|creases have been noted in the soles of 
| the cheaper varieties of fancy leather. 

| The cheaper and medium priced leath- 
;ers still enjoy the largest demand, and 
| only small amounts of the better and more 


Mechanicsburg, | line tax money for street reconstruction, | expensive qualities are being sold at pres- 


jent. Indications are that price will con- 
| tinue to be an important factor in deter- 
mining leather sales for at least the next 
three months. 

| Competition is exceptionally acute, in- 
jasmuch as all the leading exporting coun- 
tries are attempting to make up for their 
loss in export sales during the previous 
|year. Moreover, more producers are at- 


Various Industries Owned 
By German Communes 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.) 

Of the 35 larger harbors along the Rhine 
River, 21 are completely in the possession 
of municipalities, and of the approximately 
/1,000 German slaughter houses, only 50 
are operated by private associations or in- 
|dividuals. All of the provision market 
|halls in Germany are now in the hands 
of the communes. , 

Of cities with more than 50,000 inhabi- 
j tants, the total area which is now owned 
|}by the communes amounts to 662,500 
}acres. The communes in general own 
| from 10 to 30 per cent of the total city 
areas. 
Since the war, the establishment of 
|municipal banking and credit institutions 
have reached considerable proportions, the 
report points out. At the end of 1930 de- 
posits in communal savings banks exceeded 
10,000,000,000 reichsmarks, to which should 
be added the deposits in the central pub- 
lic deposit and check institutions and the 
public cooperative banks. The communes, 
| through their business enterprises, have 
also increased in importance in the mat- 
ter of satisfying the financial needs of 
the cities. The public undertakings have 
been gradually depended upon more and 
| more to COver in growing amounts the ad- 
ditional and extra sums required by the 
communes. In thé year 1925 such finan- 
|cial transactions amounted to 11.5 per 
cent and in 1927 to 15.3 per cent of the 
| total transactions of this nature which | 
occurred. In several cities the entire 
financial needs of this nature are covered 
jin this manner. For example, in Dussel- 
dorf the operating surplus of publicly 
owned undertakings amounted to 31.2 per 
cent, which was large enough to satisfy 
all extra financial requirements. 


oO 


| 





THE 
| LIBERTY LIMITED 
| THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Snift Luxurious Flyers 
| to Chicago 





N addition to fast, rigidly 
kept schedules, The Gold- 
| en Arrow and The Liberty 
| Limited, leaders of the Penn- 
sylvania fleet of 9 swift trains 
to Chicago daily, offer cour- 
teous service, luxurious ap- 


pointmentsand savory meals, 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicage 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington eccccee 3.25 P.M 
Arrives Chicago - 9.10A.M 


New Double Bedroom Cars 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Leaves Washington............ 5.30 P.M 
Arrives Chicago 12.00 Noor 


eee eeees 





Arkansas ...- 
Illinois ... 
Indiana 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma .. 
Tennessee 
Texas ‘ 
Virginia .... 
West Virginia 


717,966 


30,550 
194,312 
153,262 


440 
33,195 «$1,996,068 
$2,000,000 appropriation 


Number Amount 
273 $43,742 
222,746 
27,456 
442,119 


Approved loans, 


Alabama 

Georgia ccece 
North Carolina ... 
South Carolina 


9.414 | 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 





613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


=0= | 


"$736,063 


May During the first two months of the pres- | tempting to sell in export markets at pres- | 


ent than in most previous years. Despite 
the fairly lw demand prevailing at pres- 
ent, prices are generally being fairly well 
maintained. 

Various conflicting reports 
from the leading European leather mar- 


| kets: make it difficult to determine the 


trend in the trade. Many leading Ger- 


man tanners report that there has been| 


a slight improvement in the domestic de- 
mand but that their foreign sales are still 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, these pro- 
ducers assert that they are largely de- 


| pendent on foreign outlets, because the 


domestic requirements are not sufficient to 
absorb their entire output. 


In the United Kingdom sales are some- 
what better, but the volume is not yet 
satisfactory to the producers. Most of 
the consumers are confining their 


place orders only when they conside~ 
prices especially favorable. 

Adverse reports from France have been 
received, indicating that the trade is 
somewhat worse than in the closing 
months of 1930. Leather trade in Bel- 
gium is being maintained at the same 
volume as in the closing months of the 
previous year, but a decline i.as been 
noted in exports. The sole leather ‘trade 
has been especially spotted—and this com- 
prises the largest part of the Be'gium 
leather output. 


the year, with sales of both uppers and 
soles smaller than in previous months. 


received ; 


pur- | 
| chases to actual necessities, while others 


Trade in Austria was/| back privileges, must be stopped. 
very quiet during the first two months of | regulations 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Refund of Duty 


In Reexport of 
Dresses Refused 


5 


Commissioner of Customs 
Holds Fitting of Slips to 
Garments Does Not Per- 
mit Drawback Payment 


New Yorx, April 14—A precedent is 
fixed regarding interpretation by Treasury 
officials of the drawback regulations, in 
a communication addressed by the Com- 


missioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, to 
customs attorneys in this city who repre- 
| sent a dress import house which recently 
| tried to obtain duty refund on imported 
| dresses fitted with slips and exported. 
| Mr. Eble holds that the fitting of these 
|; dresses with slips was not a usual pro- 
}cedure or practice and that the dresses 
, were equipped with the slips to obtain a 
| refund under the drawback law. 
| Application Denied 

“An examination of these exhibits,” 
|Commissioner Eble writes, “convinces me 
|that no manufacture or production is 
[present within the meaning of section 
| 313, Title III, of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
| The application of your client is therefore 
| denied.” 
This whole question of drawback and 
}revision of the rules governing the ap- 
| plication of same is now before the Bureau 
of Customs. Several conferences were held 
|in Washington when Commissioner Eble 
| warned importers and others that former 
| practices, leading to abuses of the draw- 
New 
are expected to be  pro- 
|mulgated by the Customs Bureau within 
| the next few days. 





RADIOTRON 


Tube 
Prices 


Reduced! 


Now—the world’s finest 


radio tubes 


cost no more 


than ordinary kinds 


The RCA Radiotron Company —world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of radio tubes—has further 
fulfilled its promise to give you finer radio 


tubes at lower prices. 


Savings made possible 


by its huge volume of business and improved 
efficiency are now passed along to you. 

Effective today—RCA Radiotrons—the 
radio tubes used by over 200 big broadcast- 
ing stations—are yours at unbelievably low 
prices. Note the list below—see how little it 
costs you to renew your worn-out tubes. 

Now is the time to replace your worn-out 
tubes. See your dealer today. Have him test 
your old tubes. Do it now! 


RCA ‘RADIOTRON CO., INC. 


A Radio Corporation 


Harrison, N. J. 


of America Subsidiary 


NEW PRICE LIST 


Effective April 15th, 1931 


OLD 
PRICE 


$3.30 
2.20 
2.00 
1.90 
2.20 
2.20 
3.30 
3.50 
7.25 
11.00 
9.00 


TUBE 


224 
227 
245 
280 
230 
231 
232 
235 
281 
250 
210 


YOU 
SAVE 


$1.30 
95 
-60 
-50 
-60 
-60 
1.00 
1.30 
2.25 
5.00 
2.00 


NEW 
PRICE 


$2.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.40 
1,60 
1.60 
2.30 
2.20 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 


RCA Radiotrons 


The heart of your radio 
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Bequest inForm Provisions of Copyright Law Maryland Capital | 


Of Fixed Annuity 


Is Ruled Exempt 


Supreme Court Holds An- 
nuity for Legatee’s Life to 
Be Within Exemption of 
Revenue Act of 1921 


Davip BurNeT, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 
v. 
Sysi. WHITEHOUSE. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 129 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

G. A. Yovuncguist, Assistant Attorney 
General (THomas D. TuHacuer, Solicitor 
General, Srwatt Key, J. Lovis Mon- 
ARCH and HELEN R. Cartoss, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, 
Brwin N. Griswoitp, C. M. CHAREST, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 


JEWELL-LASALLE REALTY COMPANY 
v. 

| GENE Buck, AS PRESIDENT, ETC., ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 140. 

On certificate from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

Crartes M. BLACKMAR (KENNETH E. 
MIDGLEY and /MESERVEY, MICHAELS, 
BiackmaR, Morxirk & Eacer with him 
on the brief), for Jewell-LaSalle Realty 
Co.; THomas G. HaicuT (NATHAN Bt) KAN, 
Louis D. Frouicn, E. 8. Hartman and 
Maurice J. O'Sutiivan with him on the 
brief), for Gene Buck, etc. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 

Mr. Justice Branpres_ delivered 

| opinion of the court. 

| The American Society of Composers, 

| Authors and Publishers, and one of its 





the 


Recovery for Unauthorized Performance 
Fixed in Absence of Actual Damage 


for each publication $250 is the minimum | 
An unbroken line of decisions 


damages. 
in the lower courts has since held that 
| the rule declared in the Westermann case 
is applicable also to infringement of the 
monopoly of giving public performances. 
| It is now contended that, as applied 
to performances, the rule is burdensome 
;and unreasonable; that it was followed 
| unwillingly (Note 2) by the lower courts 
in the mistaken belief that the Wester- 
mann case required them to do so; that 
the legislaitive history of section 25, when 
considered in the light of earlier copy- 
right acts, indicates that the fourth sub- 
| division, relating to musical compositions, 
| was not intended to be controlled by the 
maximum and minimum provisions of 


the so-called “no other case” clause; and | 


that the decisién in the Westermann case 
jis not decisive of the question certified. 


Revenue, and StaNLey Suypam, Special! members sued the Jewell-LaSalle Realty| Section Prescribing 


Attorney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, | Company in the Federaj Court for Western | 


with him on the brief), for petitioner; 
Marion N. FISHER 
Srporswoop D. Bowers and Marspen B. 
CHANDLER with him on the brief), for 
respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 


Mr. Justice McReyNotps delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The Revenue Act of 1921, c. 136, 42 Stat. 
227, 233, 237, 246, provides— 

Sec. 210. That * * * there shall be levied, 
collected and paid for each taxable year upon 
the net income of every individual a normal 
tax of 8 per centum of the amount of the 
net income. * * * 

Sec. 211. That * 


* 


in addition to the 


normal tax imposed by section 210 of this) 
act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid | 


for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every individual * * * a surtax. * * * 

Sec. 212. (a) That im the case of an in- 
dividual the term ‘net income" means the 
gross income as defined in section 213, less 
the deductions allowed by section 214. ° * * 

Sec. 213. That for the purposes of this 
title . the term “gross income’’—(a) 
Includes gains, profits, and income derived 
* * * (b) Does not include the following 
items, which shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title: * * * (3) The value of 
property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or 
descent (but the income from such property 
shall be included in gross income); * * * 


Provision of Will 


James Gordon Bennett died May 24, 
1918. His will provided for payment of 
20 or more annuities. Among other items, 
it contained the following. 


Item “Tenth. I also give and bequeath 
to the said Sybil Douglas, wife of William 
Whitehouse, an annuity of $5,000.” 

Item “Twenty-eight. * * * All annuities 
hereby given shall commence at the time 
of my death and be payable in equal parts 
half-yearly, except as hereinabove spe- 
cifically mentioned.” 


‘Item Twenty-nine directed the execu- 
tors to establish a Memorial Home and to 


that end gave them the residue of the} 


estate. 


Item “Thirtieth. * * * I authorize and 


empower said executors or executor tO|tion picture infringements of undramatized|the court in awarding such damages as | 


retain and hold any personal property 
which may belong to me at the time of 
my death and to set aside and hold any 
part thereof to provide for the payment 
and satisfaction of any annuity given 
by me.” 

The annuity for Mrs. Whitehouse was 
satisfied from the corpus of the estate 
prior to Nov. 14, 1920; afterwards, out of 
income derived therefrom. Dec. 30, 1920, 
the executors permanently set aside for 
the Memorial Home a large amount of 
interest-bearing securities “but subject to 
taxes, annuities, and other charges.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
demanded of Mrs. Whtehouse income tax 
for the year 1921 on the semiannual pay- 
ments received during that period. She 
petitioned the Board of Tax Appeals for 
relief. It held that the bequest to her 
was within paragraph (b), item (3), sec- 
tion 213, Revenue Act of 1921, and there- 
fore exempt. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, First Circuit, approved that con- 
clusion. 

The most plausible argument submitted 
for the Commissioner is this. An an- 
nuity given by will is payable primarily 
out of the income from the estate. The 
residuary estate of Bennett produced 
enough during 1921 to meet all bequeathed 
annuities. The payments received by Mrs. 
Whitehouse during that year were, in 
fact, made from such income. Conse- 

ently, it can not be said that the be- 
uest was one of corpus; and the pay- 
ments were taxable under Irwin v. Gavit, 
268 U. S. 161. 

Exemption Allowed 

As held below, the bequest to Mrs. 
Whitehouse was not one to be paid from 
income but of a sum certain, payable at 
all events during each year so long as 
she should live. It would be an anomaly 
to tax the receipts for one year and ex- 
empt them for another simply because 
executors paid the first from income re- 
ceived and the second out of the corpus. 
The will directed payment without refer- 
ence to the existence or absence of income. 

Irwin v. Gavit is not applicable. The 
bequest to Gavit was to be paid out of 
income from a definite fund. If that 
yielded nothing, he got nothing. This 
court concluded that the gift was of money 
to be derived from income and td be paid 
and received as income by the donee. 
Here the gift did not depend upon income 
but was a charge upon the whole estate 
during the life of the legatee to be satis- 
fied like any ordinary bequest. 

An attempt is made to strengthen the 
position of the Commissioner by refer- 
ence to section 219, Act of 1921, which de- 
clares that the tax imposed by sections 
210 and 211 shall apply to the income of 


estates, including “Income which is to be | 


distributed to the beneficiaries period- 
ally, * °° *” 
think, this section applies only to income 
paid as such to a beneficiary. And, as 
above shown, the sums received by Mrs. 
Whitehouse were not gifts to be derived 
from and paid out of income, nor were 
they received as such by her. 

The exemption in section 213 is plain 
and should not be destroyed by any 
Strained construction of general language 
found in section 219. 


The judgment of the court below must 
be affirmed. 


Petitions for Rehearings 
Denied by Supreme Court 
The Supreme Court 


of the United 


States, April 13, denied petitions for re-| 


hearings in the following cases: 

No. 165. Leonard J. Woodruff et al. v. 
City of Los Angeles. On appeal from the 
California District Court of Appeals, 2nd 
Appellante District. Dismissed for want 
of a substantial Federal question March 9. 
Per curiam. 

No. 656. Continental Products Com- 
pany v. United States. On petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
Certiorari denied March 16. 

No. 672. Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Company v. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. On petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit. Certiorari denied 
March 2. 

No. 680. Michael Lisena v. 
of America. 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. Certiorari denied 
March 2. 


But clearly enough, we| 


United States | 
On petition for writ of cer- | 


| Missouri for an unauthorized orchestral 


(JoHN W. DavIS,| performance of a musical composition for | 


| which they held the exclusive nondramatic 
| performing rights. The infringement was 
| proved, but there was no showing of ac- 
tual damages. 
| The defendant contended that the plain- 
| tiffs were entitled to only $10 statutory 
damages; the plaintiffs that $250 was the 
| minimum allowable under the Copyright 
| Act of 1909. The court granted an in- 
| junction and awarded $250 damages, 32 
| F, (2d) 366, 368. The defendant appealed; 
| and the Circuit Court of Appeals certified 
| questions numbered II, III and IV relat- 
| ing to the subject of damages. 
Question II. “In a case disclosing in- 
| fringement of a copyright covering a musi- 


| cal composition, there being no proof of} 


actual damages, is the court bound by 


the minimum amount of $250 set out in| 


; the so-called ‘no other case’ clause of 
| section 25 (b) of the Copyright Act (17 
| U. S. C. Sec. 25), reading, ‘and such dam- 
| ages shall in no other case exceed the 
| Sum of $5,000 nor be less than the sum 


| Of $250, and shall not be regarded as a 
| penalty?’” 


ios 
' Provisions of 


Infringement Law 


| The provision referred to is section 25 
| of the Act of March 4, 1909, chapter 320, 

35 Stat. 1075, 1081, as amended by the 
| Act of Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. 488, 489 
| which provides: 


copyright in any work protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States such 
person shall be liable: 

| (b) To pay to the copyright proprietor such 
damages as the copyright proprietor may have 
‘ suffered due to the infringement, * * * or 
{in Heu of actual damages and profits such 
| damages as to the court shall appear to be 
| Just, and in assessing such damages the court 


| hereinafter stated, but (here follow limita- 
| tions applicable specifically to newspaper re- 
productions of photographs, and certain mo- 
or nondramatic work and of copyrighted 
|; dramatic or dramatico-musical work), and 
| such damages shall in no other case exceed 
the sum of $5,000 nor be less than the sum 
of $250, and shall not be regarded as a penalty. 
But the foregoing exceptions shall not de- 
prive the copyright proprietor of any other 
remedy given him under this law, nor shall 
the limitation as to the amount of recovery 


apply to infringements occurring after the | 
actual notice to a defendant, either by service | 


| of process in“a suit or other written notice 


| served on him. 

Then follows the so-called schedule of 
which the “Fourth” item is: 
| In the case of dramatic or dramatico-musi- 
| cal or a choral or orchestral composition, $100 
| for the first and $50 for every subsequent in- 
| fringing performance; in the case of other 
| musical compositions $10 for every infringing 
performance. 


The Copyright Act confers two monop- | 
olies—that of making copies and that of | 


giving public performances for profit. It 
was settled in Westermann Co. v. Dis- 
patch Printing Co., 249 U. S. 100, which 
| dealt with the infringement by a news- 
| paper of the monopoly of copying, that 
| 1—The relief for the infringement was 
sought in the seventh count of the bill re- 
ferred to in No. 139, decided this day. The 
question here discussed was raised by a cross- 
appeal. The several questions presented by 
Nos. 138, 139 and 140 were embraced in a 
single certificate, 
filed. 


2.—Defendant 


but separate briefs were 


relies upon statements in 


| Several cases in which the courts have com- | 


mented 
the act. 
v. Tollefson, 253 Fed. 859; M. Witmark & 
Sons v. Pastime Amusement Co., 298 Fed. 471, 


upon the ambiguity or severity of 
See Waterson, Berlin & Synder Co. 


| 481; Buck v. Jarvis, unreported, E. D. Va., de- | 
1927; Dreamland Ball Room, | 
Inc. v. Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., 36 F (2d) 354, | 


| cided March 23, 


355. Compare Irving Berlin, Inc. v. Daigle, 31 
F. (2d) 832, 835. 
Westermann decision was followed. Occasion- 
ally, where the statutory measure appearetl 
burdensome under the circumstances, courts 
have reduced or refused to allow counsel fees. 
Fred Fisher, Inc. W Dillingham, 298 Fed. 145, 
152; Cravens v. Retail Credit Men's Ass'n., 26 
F. (2d) 833, 836. But see M. Witmark & Sons 
v. Calloway, 22 F. (2d) 412, 415. 


3.—See H. Rep. No. 2222, 60th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Feb. 22, 1909, p. 15. The statement relied upon 
is: “The provision that in lieu of actual dam- 
ages and profit such damages shall be 
awarded as shall appear to the court just, 
not exceeding the sum of $5,000, is a modifica- 
tion of existing law, decreasing instead of in- 
creasing the amount which may be obtained 
in this way.” Defendant contends that this 
sentence indicates anxintention to continue 
the distinction between scheduled damages 
for unauthorized ,performances, and penalties 
for copying, the latter having been limited 
by the Act of March 2, 1895, c, 194, 28 Stat. 
965, to $10,000. Compare infra, Note 4. 


4.—The suggested consolidation of Rev. Stat. 
sec, 4965 and sec. 4966 was repeatedly attacked 
throughout the hearings which lasted three 
years. See arguments before the Committees 
| on Patents, on S. 6330 and H. R. 19853, 59th 
Cong., Ist Sess., June 6-9, 1906, pp. 124, 137, 
177; id., Dec. 7-11, 1906, pp. 36, 144, 176; com- 
pare id., March 26-28, 1908, pp. 21, 362. This 
section was, however, retained in the bill. 
See H. Rep. No. 2222, supra Note 3, pp. 15-16; 
Sen. Rep. No. 1108, 60th Cor’.. 2” © . 
15 
the result of a series of couc.e ; 
by the Librarian of Congress, the latter said, 
concerning the remedies for infringements: 


| Statutes) provide a different class of remedies 
and recoveries for different subject-matter; 
another is that they confuse the duty of the 
Government to punish a deliberate infrihge- 
ment * * * with the right of the copyright 
proprietor for compensation for his particular 
loss. The bill attempts to provide uniform 
remedies, and it divorces the civil action 
from the criminal.” Arguments before the 
Committee on Patents, supra, June 6-9, 1906, 
p. 13. Compare Ann. Rep. of Register of 
Copyrights (1929), pp. 12-14. The provision 
to which reference was made was Rey. Stat. 
' sec. 4965, as amended by the Act of March 

2, 1895, c. 194, 28 Stat. 965, which provided 
| that one-half of all penalties collected should 
|} Accrue to the United States. This section 
| Was repealed by sec. 63 (35 Stat. 1088) of the 
| 1909 Act. 


5.—As originally proposed in June, 1906, the 
| Present act provided for a maximum and 
minimum applicable to all types of infringe- 
ment, and, in the then appended schedule, 
for an additional minimum in the case of ‘a 
dramatic or musical composition, (of) not 
|less than $100 for the first and $50 for every 
subsequent infringing performance.” Thus 





| 


| where more than four infringing performances | 


| were proved, this original schedule may have 
imposed a higher minimum in such cases 
than the main clause. See section 23, S. 
| 6330, 59th Cong., Ist Sess., in Arguments be- 
fore the Committees on Patents, supra Note 
|}4, p. IX. As finally enacted, it furnished 
| merely a guide for the court's discretion. 

| 6-—The Westermann case was decided in 
| 1918. Since that time there have been re- 
| peated proposals to amend and/or completely 
Act See Ann. Rep. 
Register of Copyrights (1928), pp. 6-11; id 
(1929), pp. 16-24; id. (1930), pp. 8-13. 
suggested elimination of the minimum pro- 
vision has been found. Compare H. R. 11852, 
Tist Cong., 2d Sess., sec. 10; H. R. 12549, sec. 
| 14 (c) and (d), in H. Rep. No. 1732, 71st Cong., 
2d Sess., pp. 8-9; Sen. Rep. 1732, id., on H. R. 
12549, sec. 14 (c) and (e) as amended. 


| revise the Copyright 


(Note 1.) | 


may, in its discretion, allow the amounts as| 


But in all of these cases the | 


In commenting on the bill, which was | 


| “One inconvenience is that they (the existing | 


No} 


| Penalties Construed 

| The argument is that section 25 was a 
codification of section 4965 and section 
| 4966 of the Revised Statutes which em- 
| bodied a distinction recognized in earlier 
jacts between the imposition of penalties 
|for copying, and the awarding of dam- 
ages for performing; that there is no 
language in section 25 indicating an in- 
tention to apply the maximum and min- 
imum provisions, theretofore contained in 
the penal of section 4965 which dealt with 
unauthorized copying, to cases falling 
within the former remedial section 4966 
which gave damages for unauthorized 
performing; and that a contrary intention 
|appears from the House Report of the 
| 1909 Act (Note 3). 

This argument overlooks the fact that 
the primary purpose of section 25 was to 
incorporate in one section all of the civil 
remedies theretofore given, including 
statutory damages where actual proof was 
lacking. it is true that the second sub- 
division, involved in the Westermann case, 
had been part of the old penal section 
4965 of the Revised Statutes. But there 
|}is nothing to show an intention to ex- 
| clude the infringements mentioned in the 
| other subdivisions from the operation of 
|}the maximum and minimum clause. 
| The history of the section, as revealed 
in the extended hearings which preceded 
| the Act of 1909, makes the contrary clear. 
| (Note 4) We are of opinion that the 
|maximum and minimum provisions were 


"| intended to be applicable alike to all types | 
| That if any person shall infringé the | Of infringement except those for which the | 


section makes other specific provision. 

| It is urged, however, that under such 
interpretation the suggested measure of 
$10 a performance, scheduled in the fourth 
| subdivision of section 25, would not be 
| applicable unless more than 25 infringing 
| performances were proved. This appears 
| to be the meaning of the section, read as 
;@ whole, particularly since the amounts 
}in the scheduled subdivisions appear to 
| have been inserted merely as an aid to 


“shall appear to be just.” (Note 5) 
Rule Where No Proof 
Of Damages Exists 


The definite specification of a maximum 


dicted in any way by these legislative 
suggestions as to what may be deemed 
reasonable. allowances in cases falling 
within the prescribed limitations. See 
Westermann v. Dispatch Printing Co., 249 
U. S. 100, 106, 109. If as applied to musi- 
cal compositions, the provisions of the 
entire section have proved unreasonable, 
| the remedy lies with Congress. (Note 6) 
| Question II is answered in the affirmative. 

Question. III. “Is section 25 (b) fourth 
of the Copyright Act (17 U. S. C. section 
25), applicable in the discretion of the 
court, to a case disclosing infringement 
of .copyright covering a musical composi- 
tion, there being no proof of actual dam- 
age?” 

This question has in part been neces- 
sarily answered by our discussion of 
Question II, for unless the number of in- 
fringing performances of a copyrighted 
musical composition exceeds 25, the mini- 
mum allowance of $250 must be made. 
Where more than 25 infringing perform- 
ances are proved, and there is no-showing 
as to actual loss, the court must allow the 
| Statutory minimum, and may, in its sound 
discretion, employ the scheduled $10 a 
performance as a basis for assessing ad- 
ditional damages. See Westerman v. Dis- 
patch Printing Company, 249 U. S. 100, 
106. Subject to this limitation, Question 
III is answered in the affirmative. 

Question IV. “In section 25 
Copyright Act (17 U. S. C. section 25) is 
the clause reading, ‘nor shall the limita- 
tion as to the amount of recovery apply 
to infringements occurring after the ac- 
tual notice to a defendant,’ confined in its 
scope to the particular cases of infringe- 
ment theretofore specifically mentioned in 
said section 25 (b)?” 

Inasmuch as the plaintiffs did not ask 
for more than the minimum statutory 
damages of $250, and did not appeal from 
the decree awarding only this sum, the 
question whether the court might have 
awarded more than the maximum of 
$5,000 is not properly raised upon the facts 
presented in this certificate. We have no 
occasion to consider it. Dillon v. Strath- 
earn S. S. Co., 248 U. S. 182, 184; Reincke 
v. Gardner. 277 U. S. 239, 245; White v. 
Johnson, 282 U. S. 367, 371. 

As to question IV, the certificate is dis- 
missed. 

Question II, Yes. 

Question III, Yes. 

Question IV, not answered. 





Master Named in Dispute 
Over Title to Oregon Lakes 


Garret W. McEnerney, of San Francisco, | 


Calif., was appointed special master in the 
controversy between the United States and 
Oregon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on April 13. The dispute 
between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment revolves around the title to Mal- 
heur and Harney Lakes in the State of 
Oregon. 

Mr. McEnerney was empowered in the 
order of his appointment to take testi- 
mony, make findings of fact and conclu- 


the case. 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler and Mr. Justice Stone. 
Paul B. Hunter, of Washington, D. C.; 
Allan C. Bakewell, of New York City; 
Rosser J. Coke, of Dallas, Tex.; William 
H. Clark Jr., of Dallas, Tex.; Vicente 
Zayas, of Ponce, P. R.; Maurice M. Grudd, 
of Washington, D. C.; Charles J 
Fleming, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Alfred E. 
Roth, of Chicago, Ill.; Harold W. Sulli- 
van, of Boston, Mass.; Joe Ewing Estes, 
}of Fort Worth, Tex.; Lucien Aubrey War- 
}den, of Trenton, Mo.; 
|; ersead, of Scottsbluff, Nebr.; 
|Foynes, of Melrose, Mass.; Floyd E. 
Wright, of Scottsbluff, Nebr.; and John 
|D. Richer, of Los Angeles, Calif., were 
admitted to practice. 
No, 16, Original. 





Thomas N. 


The State of New Jersey, 


and minimum in every case, is not contra- | 


(b) of the} 


sions of law, and recommend a decree in | 


Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- | 


Henry | 


James G. Moth-| 


Construed by Supreme Court Stock Tax Upheld 


Levy in Lieu of and Not Ex-. 
ceeding Assessment on 
Personal Property of Cor-| 
poration Approved | 


SvusQUEHANNA POWER COMPANY 
v. 

State Tax COMMISSION OF MARYLAND. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 369. 
| Appeal from the Court of Appeals of the 
| State of Maryland. 
| Wm. CLarKE Mason (STEVENSON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, FREDERICK R. WILLIAMS, A. ALLEN | 
WooprurrF and Morcan, Lewis &| 
Bocxrius with them on the brief), for | 
appellant; Wm. L. Marsury JrR., Assistant | 
| Attorney General of Maryland and/| 
CuHarLtes H. MacNass (Wo. P. Lane, At- 
torney General of Maryland, and Typ- 
ncs, Levy & ArcHER, With them on the 
brief), for appellee. j 

Opinion of the Court 
| April 13, 1931 | 
| Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. f | 
| This case is here on appeal, section 237, 
| Judicial Code, as amended by Act of Jan.| 
| 31, 1928, from a judgment of the Supreme | 
|Court of Maryland, — Md. —, 151 Atl.| 

39, upholding an order of appellee, the} 
| State Tax Commission, which fixed an as- 
| sessment on the capital stock of appellant, 
for 1929 taxation, at $6,000,000. 

The assessment was made under the 
provisions of Article 81, sections 154, 163, | 
166 and 166-A of the Maryland Code. Sec- | 
tions 163, 166 and 166-A impose a tax on 
|the capital stock of every domestic cor-| 
| poration, which “shall be collected from” | 
the corporation, and which, when paid, 
may be charged to stockholders, and is a! 
lien upon their stock. , 

At the time of the adoption of section | 
163, corporations were exempt from taxa-| 
tion on their real and personal property; 
| but section 163 provided that “in no case) 
| shall the stock of any corporation, in the 
| aggregate, be valued at less than the full 
| value of the real estate and chattels, real 
| or personal, held by or belonging to such 
| corporation.” Direct taxation of real prop- | 
| erty of domestic corporations was restored | 
by Laws, 1896, chapter 120, section 1 (2); 
and by section 166-A, supra, it was pro-| 
| vided that in assessing the stock of cor- 
| porations for taxation, the taxable value 
should be ascertained by deducting the as- | 
sessed value of the corporation's real estate 
from the aggregate value of all its stock. 

Protest to Taxing Statute 

Appellant is a Maryland corporation, and 
has been granted a license by the Federal 
Power Commission. Acting under it, it 
has constructed a dam on the Susque- 
hanna River, in connection with which 
it has established and is operating a power 
project. See Susquehanna Power Co. v. 
State Tax Commission, — U. S. —, de- 
cided this day. All its shares of capital 
stock are owned by the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Power Company, a Pennsylvania cor- | 
poration, with its only place of business 
in that commonwealth. 

The report of appellant to the Commis- 
sion for the assessment of its capital stock 
showed its gross assets to be $46,821,885.28, 
of which its tangible personal property 
was not less than $6,000,000, its total lia- 
bilities $41,954,998.92, and its net worth $4,- 
666,886.36. The order of the Commission 
fixed the aggregate value of the capital | 
stock at $28,726,132, from which it de- 
ducted $22,726,132, the assessed value of 
its real estate, leaving $6,000,000 as the as- 
sessed value of the stock. 

Appellant challenges the taxing statute, 
as applied, on the ground that it violates 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, because the assessed valua- 
tion required by it is arbitrary and ex- 
cessive, and because it imposes a tax on 
intangible shares of stock owned by a 
nonresident, which have a situs, for pur- 
poses of taxation, only at the owner's res- 
idence. Appellant also assails the statuie 
on the ground that, as the assessed value 
of the capital stock includes a value at- 
tributable to the license granted to ap- 
pellant by the Federal Power Commission, 
the tax is on a Federal instrumentality, 
which the Constitution impliedly forbids. | 

State Court Ruling | 

The Supreme Court of Maryland, in| 
upholding the assessment, pointed out | 
that it did not exceed the value of appel- 
lant’s tangible personal property within 
the State, and that the tax was in lieu 
of any direct tax on that property; and | 
sustained it as an indirect tax on the 
property. It said, — Md. at page —, 151 
Atl. at page 42: 

“There is in this State no direct tax on 
the personal property of the corporation, 
Code Art. 81, section 163, and the value of | 
the real estate upon which there is a di- 
rect tax, is deducted from the aggregate 
value of both its real and personal prop- 
erty before its stock is finally valued for 
assessment. So that the final assessment 
of the shares in so far as it represents 
tangible property includes no part of the 
value of the real estate but is based upon 
the value of the personal property alone 
***, * * * under the amended law the 
value of the real property was excluded 
for the valuation of its stock, and that 
valuation represented only the tangible 
and intangible personal property of the 
corporation, without regard to any liens 
thereon. And since it could have taxed 
such property directly without reference 
to such liens there is no valid reason why 
it may not be taxed indirectly through 
appellant's capital stock, on an assess- 
ment made without reference to liens or 
debts, for in neither case would the cor- 
poration be called upon to pay taxes upon 
more than the assessable value of its 
property. And there is no possible basis 
for the contention that the method 
| adopted subjects any of the. corporate 
property to double taxation. For under it 
the realty is subjected only to. direct tax- 
ation, and the personal property only to 
| indirect taxation, based in both instances 
on the fair value of the property taxed.” 

Grounds Held Adequate 





} 








quate state ground, and it. is unnecessary 
| to consider the objections made to it on 
| constitutional grounds. 
directed at the statute viewed, as the 
State court has construed it, as impos- 
ing a tax on the personal property of 
appellant. Nor is it necessary on this 
record to consider how far any obpection 
made may be availed of by the non- 
resident stockholder, in the event of an 
|attempted enforcement of the provisions 
of the statute which authorize the tax 
to be charged to stockholders, and create 
;@ lien upon the stock. 

The objectiom that the property used 
by appellant in its power project is a 





| Federal instrumentality, is not specifically | 


raised in this record; but it was consid- 
| ered and rejected in Susquehanna Power 
| Dismissed. 


|} complainant, v. Tne State of New York 
}and the City of New York. 
| the exceptions to the report of the Special 
Master continued by Mr. Duane E. Minard 
|for the complainant; by Mr. Thomas Pen- 
ney Jr. for the defendant, State of New York; 
| by Mr. Arthur J. W. Hilly, for the defendant, 
the City of New York; and by Mr. George 


G. Chandler for the intervener, the State of | 


Pennsy!vania. 
Adjourned until April 15 at 12 o'clock when 


By Supreme Court 


None of them is; 


| Company v. State Tax Commission, supra. | 


Argument on | 


| 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKRUPTCY—Claims—Liability of bankrupt payee to endorsee—Unmatured 


The liability of a bankrupt payee to endorsee of a note which had not matured 
at the time of the adjudication was a debt of the bankrupt for which the endorsee 
could file a provable claim under subdivision (4) of paragraph (a) of section 63 
of the Bankruptcy Act which provides that debts “founded upon an open account, 
or upon a contract express or implied” may be proved and allowed against a 
bankrupt’s estate, since under such subdivision claims founded on contract which 
at the time of the bankruptcy are fixed in amount or susceptible of liquidation 
may be proved although not absolutely owing when the petition was filed, and 
since the endorsee’s claim was for a fixed amount and for a debt which was certain 
both as to accruel and susceptibility to liquidation, inasmuch as the contingency 
of notice of dishonor to the payee was within the control of the endorsee; the 
claim being provable, the endorsee was not required to give notice of dishonor in 
order to share in the estate but merely to charge the payee in the event he does not 
secure a discharge in bankruptcy.—Maynard, Adm., etc., v. Elliot, Trustee, etc.; 


| 
| 
| note— 
| 


Varney v. Same; Smith et al. v. Same; Rutherford v. Same. 


U. S. Daily, 379, April 15, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 


COURTS—Rules of decision—Validity of State law—Decisions of Supreme Court 


of United States— 


Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States that certain State laws 
were not violative of the Federal Constitution or repugnant to Federal statutes 
were conclusive in a subsequent proceeding to enjoin the enforcement of the 
statutes on the ground that they were unconstitutional, and in conflict with the 
Federal statutes, in the absence of a showing by the plaintiff that changed con- 


ditions warranted a different holding—Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. 


Norwood, 


Attorney General, etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 377, April 15, 1931. 


INJUNCTION—Enforcement of State law—Affidavits in support of application for 
temporary injunction—Consideration in passing on sufficiency of complaint— 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on an appeal from a district court’s 
dismissal, for insufficiency of complaint, of a proceeding to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of a State statute because violative of the Federal Constitution and repugnant 
to Federal statutes, may not, in determining whether the complaint states facts 
constituting ground for relief, consider the affidavits which had been filed in the 
district court in support of the plaintiff's motion for a temporary injunction— 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. Norwood, Attorney General, etc. 


U. S. Daily, 377, April 15, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 


INSURANCE—Marine insurance—Insurer of “Increased value” of cargo—Right to 
share pro rata with insurer of cargo in owners recovery against vessels after total 


loss in collision— 


politan Assurance Co., Ltd: 


wood, Attorney General, etc. 


Realty Co. v. Buck, etc. 


25(b) of Copyright Act— 


376, April 15, 1931. 


of decedent— 


for estate tax purposes.—Klein v. U.-S. 
15, 1931. 


376, April 15, 1931. 


of Federal Power Commission— 


April 15, 1931. 


| Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


April 14 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- 
jamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, 


Admitted to practice: Mr. Edmund A. 


Fenander. 


Cases argued and submitted: J-370, Chris- 
tensen Machine Company, by Mr. Allen H 
Gardner for plaintiff and Mr. J. A. Cosgrove 
for defendant. 

April 13, 1931 

Admitted to practice: 
Thomas, Horace B. Blackwell, W. Earle 
Craig, Fred F. Ames, Jno. S. Hopkins, 
Francis C. Stetson, Charles P. Sisson, Ells- 
worth C, Alvord. 


Cramp & Sons Ship & Engineer Building Co., 
$43,622.63, opinion by Judge Littleton; L-149, 
|Tom Williams, $376.34; L-428, Mary E. Zink. 
admx., $505.22; K-100. Sackett & Wilhelms 
Corpn., $1,890; K-174, W. A. Angwin, $3,990.62. 

Petitions dismissed: K-267, Boston Pressed 
Metal Co.; L-62, A. Steinhardt & Bro.; 
Rhode Island Worsted Co.; L-374, American 
Agricultural Chemical Co. 

D-842, Winchester Manufacturing Co., plain- 
tiff’s motion for new trial overruled, amend- 
ments to findings filed, opinion by Judge 
Green. 

L-515, Sunny Brook Distillery Co., defend- 
ant’s demurrer sustained and petition dis- 
missed, opinion by Judge Green, concurring 
; opinion by Judge Littleton, dissenting opin- 
ion by Judge Williams, in which Judge Whaley 
concurs. 


part and overruling in 
tion to strike, and overruling plaintiff's motion 


ings. See Order. 





the day call will be: Nos. 16, Original, 94, 584, 
618 (676, 704 and 743), 720, 306, 678, 362, 422, 
and 423. 


J-607, State of Alabama, order dismissing 
petition. See Order. 
K-325, Central Aguirre Sugar Co. Order 


W. Bissell | 


Judgments for plaintiffs: F-291, The William 


L-287, | 


for leave to file copies of Congressional hear- | 


Where a cargo of wheat was insured by one company at a valuation of a specified 
amount per bushel, and the “increased value” was insured by a policy of another 
company which stipulated the “increased value” should be the difference between 
the c.i.f. cost and the highest market value per bushel between the day of selling 
and the day on which the cargo would have arrived at destination if the loss had 
not occurred, plus 5 cents, the latter insurer, after payment of the amount due on 
its policy in accordance with such stipulation, was not entitled to share pro rata 
with the former insurer, in proportion to their policy liabilities, in the cargo 
owner’s recovery in proceedings against the vessel and another vessel with which 
it collided, following a total loss of the cargo in the collision, since the two in- 
surers were no co-insurers against the same risk, but were independent insurers 
against different risks—Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., v. Scottish Metro- 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 377, April 15, 1931. 


RAILROADS—Operation—State statute fixing number of members of freight 
train and switching crews—Validity—Conflict with Interstate Commerce Act— 


Arkansas statutes regulating the number of members of freight frain and 
switching crews are not repugnant to provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
empowering the Commission to fix rates on the theory that such power carries 
with it the power to limit expenditures, or repugnant to the provision of she act 
empowering the Commission to regulate the “practice” of carriers in respect of 
the supply of trains, since such power does not include the power to fix the num- 
ber of men to be employed in train or switching crews; nor are such statutes 
repugnant to the Railway Labor Act of 1926.—Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. Nor- 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 377, April 15, 1931. 


Copyrights 


COPYRIGHTS—Infringement—Damages—Minimum amount for infringement of 
musical composition in absence of proof of actual damages— 

In a case disclosing infringement of a copyright covering a musical composition, 
there being no proof of actual damages, the district court, in awarding any dam- 
ages, is bound by the minimum amount of $250 set out in the so-called “no other 
case” clause of section 25(b) of the Copyright Act (17 U.S.C., section 25), reading 
“and-Such damages shall in no other case exceed the sum of $5,000 nor be less 
than the sum of $250, and shall not be regarded as a penalty.”—Jewell-LaSalle 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 376, April 15, 1931. 


COPYRIGHTS—Infringement—Damages—Amount of award—Limitation of section 


In section 25(b) of the Copyright Act (17 U.S.C., section 25), the clause reading 
“nor shall the limitation as to the amount of recovery apply to infringements 
occurring after the actual notice to a defendant” is confined in its scope to the 
particular cases of infringement therefore specifically mentioned in said section 
25(b).—Jewell-LaSalle Realty Co. v. Buck, etc. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 


Federal Taxation 
ESTATE TAX—Transfers intended to take effect at death—Reversionary interest 


Where the decedent had granted a life estate in certain property to his wife 
and the survivor was entitled to the remainder or reversion as the case might 
be, the value of the reversionary interest was properly included in the gross estate 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 379, April 


GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Bequests—Annuities— 

Exemption accorded the value of property acquired by bequest held applicable to 
a bequest of a sum certain, payable at all events during each year so long as the 
annuitant should live—Burnet v. Whitehouse. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


State Taxation 
MARYLAND—Property taxes—Property submerged under pool created by authority 


Property submerged under a pool created by a dam, the construction of which 
had been authorized by the Federal Power Commission, held subject to State 
taxation —Susquehanna Power (Co. v. State Tax Commission of Maryland. 
Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 376, April 15, 1931. 

MARYLAND—Property taxes—Real property—Valuation— 

Where the value of property was enhanced by the construction of a dam author- 
ized by the Federal Power Commission, such enhanced value could be taken into 
consideration in assessing the property for State taxation—-Susquehanna Power 
Co. v. State Tax Commission of Maryland. 


(Sup. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 376, 


MARYLAND—Capital stock tax—“In lieu” taxes—Foreign stockholders— 

Capital stock tax upon a domestic corporation heid to be valid when the assess- 
ment was in lieu of, and did not exceed, a tax on the company’s tangible per- 
sonality; it is umnecessary on the record to consider how far any,objection made 
may be availed of by nonresident stockholders in the event of an attempt to enforce 
the statute authorizing the tax to be charged to them and creating a lien upon 
their stock.—Susquehanna Power Co. y. State Tax Commission of Maryland. 
Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 376, April 15, 1931. 


| Turivas, 


(Sup. 


referring cases to Commissioner Foster. 
Cases argued and submitted: E-383, Brigg & 
Inc., by Mr. Albert Hopkins for 
plaintiff and Hon. Chas. P. Sisson, Assistant 
Attorney General, and Mr. Paul S. Miller for 
defendant; J-567, John L. Alcock, by Mr. M 


| Carter Hall for plaintiff and Mr. P. M. Cox 


}and Richard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. | 
The tax was thus sustained on an ade-| 


E-325, Snare & Triest Co., order allowing in | 
art defendant's mo- | 





for defendant. 
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Avrnorzep Statements Onty Are _PReseNnTED Herein 
Pusuishen WitHout Comment 8Y THE UNITED States Dany 


Submerged Land 
Held Subject to 
Taxation by State 


Maryland Allowed Levy on 
Property Inundated Due 
To Dam Authorized by 
Federal Commission 


SuSQUEHANNA POWER COMPANY 


v. 
Tax COMMISSION OF MARYLAND. 
Sepa —, of cn United States. 
| 0. : 
| Appeal from the Court of Appeals of the 
| State of Maryland. 
Ws. CLiarKE Mason (STEVENSON A. WIL= 
| trams, Freperick R. WILLIAMS, A. ALLEN 
| Woopnrurr and Morcan, Lewis & 
| Bockrus with him on the brief), for 
appellant; Wm. L. Marsury JR., AS- 
sistant Attorney General of Maryland, 
and Ropert H. ARCHER CW. P. LaNeE JR., 
Attorney General of Maryland, CHarLEs 
H. MacNassp and TYDINGS, Levy & 
AncHrr with them on the brief), for 
appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 = 
Mr. Justice STONE delivered the opinion 
urt. 
a ee is here on appeal, section 237 
Jud. Code, as amended by the Act of Jan. 
31, 1928, from a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Maryland, — Md. —, 151 Atl. 29, 
|which upheld an order of appellee, the 
| State Tax Commission, assessing 2,110 
lacres of appellant’s submerged lands, for 
1/4929 taxation, at $2,349,300. ' 
Appellant is a licensee of the Federa 
| Power Commission, created under the Act 
of June 10, 1920, c. 285, 41 Stat. 1063. Act- 
ing under the license, it has constructed a 
dam across the Susquehanna River which, 
for present purposes, we assume to be nav- 
jigable, and has established an adjacent 
‘power plant at a point within the State. 
| As a part of the power project, it acquired 
|by purchase from private owners, and by 
grant from the State, large areas of land, 
| including the bed of the river and adjoin- 
es ieee of the dam, the waters 
| of the Susquehanna were backed up, form~- 
|ing\a pool about 14 miles in length, and 
submerging a large area formerly upland, 
| including a town site, and land previously 
Occupied and used as a canal. The lands 
assessed by appellee lie under the pool 
|created by appellant’s dam, and are used, 
and derive their chief value, as a part of 
t r project. 
| —— ‘appellant's Contention , 
| In the present suit, brought to review 
the order of the Commission fixing the as 
|sesment, appellant assailed its action, 
|taken under Laws of Maryland, 1914, c, 
|841: Bagby, Ann. Code (1924), Art. 81, 
| Section 249 (2), directing assesment of 
|property for taxation, as in conflict with 
| the Federal Constitution. Appellant urges, 
as principal grounds for reversal, first, that 
in constructing and operating its power 
}plant under the Federal license, it, and 
lits lands and property used in the power 
| project, are agencies or instrumentalities 
lof the Federal Government, State taxation 
lof which is impliedly prohibited by the 
Constitution, and, second, that in assess- 
| ing the lands for taxation, appellee has 
| assigned to them a value attributable to 
appell..nt’s license, likewise immune from 
| taxation, and to the river waters, not ap- 
| pellant’s property, in violation of the due 
| process clause of the Fourteenth Amend= 
ent. 
— “The Federal Power Commission is 
authorized to grant to licensees permission 
/to construct dams on navigable water- 
ways, and to make use of surplus wate 
|not necessary for navigation. Act of Ju 
110, 1920, supra. The act contemplates 
ithe use of such surplus water in the de- 
| velopment of power, and, for that purpose, 
the construction and operation of works 
and transmission lines. See Ford & Son 
v. Little Falls Co., 280 U. S. 369. It pro- 
vides (section 14) that after the expira- 
tion of a license, the Government shall 
have the right to take over and operate 
the licensed project upon payment of just 
compensation as defined by the act. 





| 


« 
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The Commission is given extensive ree“, 


ulatory and supervisory powers over thi 
construction, maintenance, operation, fi- 
nancing, rates, and service of licensed 
projects, and over the system of account- 
ing maintained by licensees. The act does 
|not deal directly with State taxation, but 
section 8, forbidding voluntary transfers 
of licenses, provides that “tax sales shall 
not be deemed voluntary transfers * * °: 
Rules in Other Cases - 
Appellant is a business corporation, op- 
erating its power plant for profit. The 
| challenged tax is imposed, not on the li- 
cense, but on the private property of the 
licensee used in its business. Lands pri- 
vately owned are subject to State taxa- 
tion although lying under navigable wa- 
ters. Central R. R. Co. v. Jersey City, 209 
U. S. 473: Leary v. Jersey City, 248 U. 8. 
328, as is private property~in which the 
Federal Government may have an inter- 
est, Baltimore Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. v. Baltimore, 195 U. S. 375; New Bruns- 
wick v. United Statesf 276 U. S. 547; Shaw 
Vv. Oil Co., 276 U. S. 575, or which is sub- 
ject to its control in the exercise of its 
power over navigable waters. Henderson 
Bridge Co. v. Kentucky, 166 U. S. 150; 
Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co. v. Illinois, 
175 U. S. 626. Hence, the present lands 
are subject to the taxing power of the 
State unless they are to be regarded as 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment because of their use-as a part of 
the project which it has licensed. 
Assuming, for present purposes, that t 
| license of the Power Commission is a Fed- 
eral instrumentality, immune from taxa- 
tion or other direct interference by the 
State, it does not follow that the prop- 
erty appellant uses in its power project is 
clothed with that immunity. The exemp- 
tion of an instrumentality of one govern- 
ment from taxation by the other must 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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NOTICE 


In observance. of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


as The United States Daily does © 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversia! questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily, 


* 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 8 


Pro Rata Share 


In Loss Recovery 
Refused Insurer 


‘Increased Value’ Policy on 
Shipment of Grain Does 
Not Cover Cargo, Su- 


preme Court Decides 
_————— 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
v 


ScorTisH METROPOLIT*N ASSURANCE COM- 


Lrp. 


PANY, i 
United States. 


Supreme Court of the 
No. 261. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
Russet, T. Movunt for petitioner; T. 
Catssy JONES (JAMES W. Ryan with him 
on the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion | 


of the court. 

Dreyfus & Co. purchased wheat at 
$1.38’ a bushel, C. I. F. Montreal. The 
wheat was shipped on the S. S. “Glen- 
orchy” from Port Arthur to Montreal by 
the seller, who had insured it, with re- 
spondent, for buyer’s account, at a valua- 


tion of $1.42 a bushel, the risk to begin | 
immediately after the loading of the ves- | 


sel. Dreyfus also effected insurance, with 
petitioner, covering “increased value” of 
the grain above its C. I. F. cost. That 
value was stipulated to be the difference 


betwe®n C. I. F. cost and the highest mar- | 


Rehearing Granted 


In Ice Patent Case 


System of Arranging Foodstuffs | 


With Relation to Carbon 
Dioxide Involved 


| Chief Justice Hughes announced from 
|the bench, April 13, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has granted a 
rehearing in the case of Carbice Corpora- 


| tion of America v. American Patents De- 
| velopment Corporation, et al., No. 54, de- 
cided by the court on March 9 in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. (6 U. S. 
| Daily 70.) 

The question on the rehearing is to be 
limited to the issue of the validity of 
Patent No. 1595426, owned by the Dry 
|Ice Corporation and covering a system of 
|arranging foodstuffs with relation to car- 
;bon dioxide for refrigerant purposes. 


| The suit was brought originally for the 
infringement of the patent under the 
theory of contributory infringement charg- 
|ing the Carbice Corporation with violation 
|of the patent rights by selling unpatent- 
able carbon dioxide for use in the patented 
arrangement. The Supreme Court held 
| that there was no infringement but did 
not pass upon the validity of the patent 
saying “relief is denied because the Dry 
Ice Corporation is attempting, without 
sanction of law, to employ the patent to 
secure a limited monopoly of unpatented 


material used in applying the invention.” | 


In the Dry Ice Corporation's petition 
for a rehearing it is said: “If the Dry Ice 
| Corporation has any monopoly, it is only 
the monopoly afforded by its patent. It 
jis not attempting to assert or obtain any 
| other monopoly.” 


ket value per bushel between the day of | 


sailing and the day on which cargo would 
have arrived at destination if the loss had 
not occurred, plus 5 cents. The applicable 
clause of the policy, so far as material, 
is printed in the margin. (Note No. 1) 


Total Loss of Cargo 


A collision of the Glenorchy with the | 


S. S. “Leonard B. Miller” resulted in a 
total loss of the cargo. In a proceeding 
for limitation of liability, brought by the 
owner of the Miller, in the District Court 
for Northern Ohio, both vessels were held 
at fault, and the cargo owner recovered 
$309,500 for the insured wheat, with inter- 
est from the date of collision. That was 
its value, at $1.54%; a bushel, at the time 


and place of shipment, which is the value | 


recoverable for loss of cargo by maritime 
tort. 
258, 267, 268. 

Respondent paid Dreyfus $284,000, the 
full amount of its policy, Petitioner paid 
$62,500, stipulated to be the amount due on 


its policy at the rate of 31’ cents per) 


bushel, the difference between $1.38'2, the 
C. I. F. price, and $1.69%4, the highest mar- 
ket value within the ten days after depar- 
ture required for the voyage, plus 5 cents. 
Both insurers intervened in the limitation 


proceeding, each asserting its right to be/ attribute to the cargo the market value! & Iron Mtn. Ry. v. 


The Vaughan & Telegraph, 14 Wall. | 


value of cargo over its value at the port 


of departure which, for present purposes, | 


is to be distinguished from insurance on 
hull or any other property, increase in 
value of which may be embraced in, and 


recovered under policies insuring against | 


;@ loss of the property. 
Value When Voyage Begins 

It has long been the accepted rule, in 
the law of maritime torts and of maritime 
insurance, that the recoverable value of 
cargo lost or damaged at sea is that at 
time and place of shipment, without allow- 
ance for increase of value or anticipated 
profits. Smith v. Condry, 1 How. 28, 35; 
The Vaughan & Telegraph, supra, pp. 267, 
268; The Scotland, 105 U. S. 24, 35: The 
Aleppo, 1 Fed. Cases, No. 158: The Umbria, 
59 Fed. 489, 490; Phillips on Insurance, 
sections 1226, 1229; 1 Arnould on Marine 
Insurance (11th ed.) section 365: see The 
Old Reliable, 262 Fed 108, 110; Guibert v. 
The George Bell, 3 Fed. 581, 584, 585. The 
}cargo is placed at risk when the voyage 
begins. Its value then is the measure of 
the risk and of the loss suffered if the 
|cargo is placed at risk when the voyage 
| Market value at destination on the date 
|of the loss is not the measure, for that 
was not its value at the place of loss. To 
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‘Validity of Arkansas Statutes California Power 
| Regulating Train Crews Upheld Rates to Be Cut 


| 


Supreme Court Rejects Claim of Undue Bur- 


| 
Missour!I PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
v. 
Norwoop, ATTORNEY 
ARKANSAS, ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 193. 

On appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas. 

Epwarp J. WuiTe (THomas B. Pryor with 
him on the brief), for appellant; DonaLD 
R. Ricuserc (Hat L. Norwoop, Attor- 
ney General of Arkansas; JOE JOINER 
and CHesTer HOLLAND, Prosecuting At- 
torneys; and W. D. Jackson with him 
on the brief), for appellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 


Mr. Justice ButLer delivered the opinion 
of the court. 
The company sued the Attorney Gen- 


HAL GENERAL OF 


two circuits of Arkansas to enjoin the 
enforcement of statutes of that State reg- 
ulating freight train crews and switching 
crews upon the claim that they are re- 
|pugnant to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. On the complaint and 
supporting affidavits the plaintiff applied 
for a temporary injunction. 
| moved: to dismiss. The court, consisting 
of a circuit judge and two district judges, 
held the complaint insufficient to show 


case. 42 F. (2d) 765. 

The statutes so assailed are Laws, 1907, 
Act 116, and Laws, 1913, Act 67 ‘(sections 
8577-8579 





material are printed in the margin ‘(Note 
No. 1). The earlier act requires railroad 
carriers whose lines are not less 
miles in length to have not less than three 
brakemen in every crew of freight trains 
|of 25 cars or more. The later act re- 
quires not less than three helpers in 
| switch crews in yards in cities of the first 
and second class operated by companies 
havirg lines of 100 miles or more. 


Violation of Constitutional 
Provisions Is Alleged 


| The complaint asserts that each of 
these acts violates the commerce clause 
|of the Federal Constitution and the due 
|process and equal protection clauses of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and is re- 
| pugnant to the Interstate Commerce Act 
}as amended in 1920 ‘(Note No. 2) and to 
the Railway Labor Act (Note No. 3). 
they have been held valid by this court 
as against the claim of repugnancy to 
| these clauses of the Constitution. 
| Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Ry. Co. v. Arkansas, 
1219 U. S. 453, 459, 465, affirming 86 Ark. 
412, as to the Act of 1907, and St. Louis 
Arkansas, 240 U. S. 


subrogated to the cargo owner's right of | at destination is to measure, not the loss,|518, affirming 114 Ark. 486, as to the 


recovery. 


that petitioner and respondent were co- 
insurers of cargo, and that they should 
share pro rata, in proportion to their pol- 
icy liabilities, in the cargo owner's re- 
covery, after payment of his expenses in 
litigating the claim. 


The District Court decreed payment to] 


respondent of $284,000, the full amount of 
its insurance liability, with interest from 


the date of loss, and payment to petitioner | 


of the balance, after deducting the Com- 
missioner’s fees. 28 F. (2d) 540. The 


Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit af- | 


firmed. 39 F. (2d) 436. Both courts 
thought that as the insurer, on payment 
of the loss, is subrogated only to such 
right of recovery as the insured had, 
Phoenix Ins. Co. v. Erie & W. Trans. Co., 
117 U. S. 312, and as the latter had no 
right to recover for any increase in value 
beyond that at the time and place of 
shipment, petitioner, so far as it had in- 
sured such an increase in value was not 
entitled to participate in the recovery, 
since participation would amount to the 
assertion of a right of recovery which the 
insured did not possess. 


Review Granted 
This court granted certiorari, 282 U. S. 
Oct. 13, 1930, on a petition setting up 
as grounds for the writ, the importance 
of the question and an alleged conflict be- 


tween the decision below and that of the| 


Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
Brown v. Merchants’ Marine Insurance 
Co., 152 Fed. 411. 

Coinsurers, on payment of the loss in- 
sured against, are subrogated to the right 
of the insured to recover from one who 
causes the loss, and participate pro rata 
in the recovery. As the policy liabilities 
of the present insurers were occasioned by 
the destruction of the same cargo by the 
same peril, and as the insured has recov- 
ered for its destruction by that peril, the 
question precisely stated is not whether 
petitioner may assert, by way of subro- 
gation, a right of recovery which the in- 
sured did not possess, but the extent to 
which petitioner is entitled to be subro- 
gated to the right which the insured did 
possess and assert against the colliding 
vessels. Hence the disposition of the pres- 
ent case turns upon the question whether 
petitioner and respondent were coinsurers 
against the same risk, or independent in- 
surers against different risks. 

We think it clear, and it seems to be 


conceded, that since respondent is an in-| 


surer against loss of cargo, petitioner, if 
its policy be regarded as insuring against 
loss of profits of the venture, is not a co- 
insurer with respondent, even though the 
liability of both accrued by reason of the 
destruction of the cargo by the same peril. 
The very purpose of insurance of profits 
is to protect the insured against risk of 
loss which is not covered by insurance 
upon the cargo itself. See Canada Sugar 
Refining Co. v. Insurance Co. of North 
America, 175 U. S. 609; Patapsco Insur- 
ance Co. v. Coulter, 3 Pet. 222; 1 Arnould 
on Marine Insurance (llth ed.), sections 
236, 287, 288; cf. O’Brien v. North River 
Insurance Co., 212 Fed. 102. 


Two Elements of Risk 


When the insuredethus separates and 
separately insures two distinct elements 
of risk—value of cargo and profits which 
may be earned on it—both insurers can- 
not share by subrogation in his right to 
recover against wrongdoers for cargo dam- 
age alone. For. while destruction of the 
cargo has in a sense occasioned both 
losses, the wrongdoer is liable for one and 
not the other; and hence there is no right 
of recovery by the insured for loss of 
profits to which the insurer against that 
loss may be subrogated. The object of 
subrogation is to make indemnity to the 


insured, up to the amount of the policy, 
the measure of the liability of the insurer, | 


and that is its justification. But the lia- 


bility would be less than such indemnity! 


if the insurer could be subrogated to a 
right of recovery by the insured for a loss 
other than that insured against. 
Petitioner insists that its insurance was 
not of anticipated profits, but of increased 
value of the property, not differing from 
any other insurance on property, with 
respect to which the insurer when called 
upon to contribute to loss of its value be- 
comes entitled to share pro rata with 
other insurers of the property in any re- 
covery by the insured against third per- 
sons causing the loss. Brown v. Mer- 
chants’ Marine Insurance Co., supra. But 
this argument leaves out of account the 


peculiar nature of insurance on increased ! 


| the market price at the time of loss had 
| continued to be the market price at the 
time of arrival. 


Petitioner’s policy describes the insur- 


j}ance as upon “increased value of grain.” | 


But so far as it covered the increase in 
value over that at the port of departure, 
it imsured against a loss not covered by 
the imsurance on cargo or recoverable 
against tortfeasors causing cargo loss. See 
Strass v. Spillers & Bakers, [1911] 2 K. B. 
759; British Marine Insurance Act, Dec. 
| 21, 1906, 6 Edw. 7, c. 41, section 16, which 
is a codification of the common law. Gow, 
Sea Insurance, p. v. (Preface). The lia- 
bility on the policy above the value of 
|cargo at Port Arthur represents profits, 
as valued, which it might reasonably be 
|assumed would have accrued to insured 
|if the cargo had reached Montreal. But 
whether that coverage may for all pur- 
poses be correctly described as insurance 
| of profits or not, it can stand on no dif- 
ferent footing in the present case, for, like 
| insurance of profits, it covers risk of loss 
|not covered by the cargo policy; and the 
|reasons which preclude the insurer of 


profits from participating, by way of sub- | 


rogation, in the recovery of the insured 
for maritime torts causing loss of the cargo 


The special commissioner t0| but the profits which would have accrued | Act of 1913. 
whom the matter was submitted reported | jf the voyage had been completed, and if} 


The first of these cases was decided in 
1911. The court held that the Act of 1907 
is not a regulation of interstate commerce 


and that upon its face it must be taken | 


as having been enacted in aid of, and for 
the protection of those engaged in, such 
commerce. It said that Congress might 
have taken entire charge of the subject, 
but that it had not done so and had not 
enacted regulations in respect of the num- 
ber of employes to whom might be com- 
|mitted the management of 
trains and that until it does the statutes 
of the State, not in their nature arbitrary, 
| must control. 


The court found that, while under the 
evidence there was admittedly room for 
controversy as to whether the statute was 
necessary, it could not be said that it was 
so unreasonable as to justify 
in adjudging it an arbitrary exercise of 
power. And it held that, being applicable 
alike to all belonging to the same class, 
there was no basis for the contention that 
it denied the company equal protection of 
the laws. The principles governing that 
decision were followed in the later case, 
decided in 1916, which upheld the Act of 
1913. Both acts were sustained as valid 


| exertions of police power for the promo-| 


tion of safety of employes and others. 


should exclude petitioner from participa- | 


tion here 


Had petitioner’s policy been the usual 
one on cargo. but to the extent only that 
it was not covered by respondent's insur- 
ance, petitioner’s liability would not have 
been the 31; cents a bushel which ‘it 
paid, the difference between C. I. F. price 
and the stipulated market value at desti- 
nation, but 12%, cents a bushel, the dif- 
ference between the value insured by re- 
spondent and sound value at port of ship- 
ment. To that extent petitioner and re- 
spondent would both have been insurers 
of cargo, entitled to share in the recovery 
of insured for its full loss, as the courts 
below permitted them to do. But peti- 
tioner’s liability was for the larger 
amount; and so far as bound to pay in 
excess of the value at shipment, it in- 
sured against a risk for which 
could be no recovery on the cargo pol- 
icy, and for which the owner did and 
could make no recovery against wrong- 
doers for the destruction of the cargo. 
Petitioner may not be subrogated to a 
recovery for a loss against which it did not 
insure 

Damage Divided 

Brown v. Merchants’ Marine Insurance 
Co., supra, on which petitioner relies, does 
not support its contention. In that case, 
a vessel having an actual value of $140,- 
000 was insured by several time policies, 
in which it was valued at $75,000. There 
were also policies aggregating $12,200 on 
“disbursements and ‘or) increased value.” 
The vessel was sunk in collision and be- 
came a total loss, which the underwriters 
paid. As both vessels were at fault, the 
damage was divided; and the insured re- 
covered, as net collision damages, after 
payment of expenses, less than the $75,000 
value stated in the policies. 

It was held that the insurers of 
creased value were entitled to share 
the recovery pro rata with the other un- 
derwriters. But the recovery was based 
upon the loss of the total value of the 
ship, which, in that case, was the subject 
pro tanto of the increased value insur- 
ance. Without regard to possible rights 
of priority, among the _ several under- 
writers, to the fund which all were en- 
titled to claim by subrogation, the ques- 


in- 


tion there was different from that pre-| 


sented here, where the fund recovered 
was for a loss against which petitioner 
did not insure, and to which for that 
reason it may not be subrogated. 


Affirmed. 

1—‘"To cover ‘increased value’ on grain 
owned by the assured or in which the assured 
may have an interest, such 
for the purposes of this 
arrived at by taking 
the C. I. F. invoice cost and the highest 
market value per bushel, plus 5 cents, as 
set out in the ‘New York Journal of Com- 
mierce’' between the day of sailing of the 
vessel at point of shipment, and the day 
of the final delivery of the complete cargo 
at destination as named in the certificates 
both days inclusive; and in the event o 
casualty, to be valued at the difference be- 
tween the C. I. F. invoice cost and the 
highest market value per bushel, plus 5 cents 
as set out 
merce’ between 
vessel at point of shipment, and the day 
| the final delivery of the complete cargo would 
have arrived at destination if casualty had not 
occurred, both days inclusive. * * *” 


insurance, to be 


the day of sailing of the 


in| 


‘increased value’ | 


the difference between | 


in the ‘New York Journal of Com-| 


Delegation of Authority 
To Labor Board Cited 


The plaintiff says that, since these deci- 
sions, Congress has occupied the field and 
has delegated to the Commission and 
Labor Board full authority over the sub- 
ject and that the State laws under con- 
sideration are repugnant to the compre- 
hensive scheme of Federal regulation pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Act 
|}as amended and conflict with sections 1 


(10) and (21), 13, 15 and 15a thereof and | 


with the spirit of the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926 


It maintains that the allegations of the 


complaint 
forth in 
applied 


together with the facts set 
the affidavits show that, when 
to operating conditions on its 


there | 


1.—Arkansas Laws, 1907, Act 116, provides: 

“Section 1 No railroad company’ * * ® 
Owning or operatmg any line or lines of rail- 
road in this State, and engaged in the trans- 
portation of freight over its line or lines 
shall equip any of its said freight trains 
with a crew consisting of less than an engi- 
neer, a fireman, a conductor and three brake- 
imen, * * ® 


“Section 2 This act shall 
any railroad company * * * 


lines are less than 


not apply to 
whose line or 
50 miles in length, nor 
to any railroad in this State, regardless of 
the length of the said lines, where said 
freight train so operated shall consist of less 
than 25 cars * * * 

‘Section 3 Any railroad company * * * 
violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be fined for each offense not less than 
$100 nor more than $500, and each 
train so illegally 
arate offense. * * 

Arkansas Laws 

“Section 1 


1913, Act 67, provides 
That no railroad company * * * 


owning or operating any yards or terminals in | 


the cities within this State, where switching, 
pushing or transferring of cars are made 
across public crossings within the city limits 
of the cities shall operate their switch * * * 
crews with less than one engineer, a fireman, 
a foreman and three helpers 

“Section 3. The provisions of this act shall 
only apply 
class and shall not apply to railroad com- 
panies or corporations operating railroads less 
than 100 miles in length. 

“Section 4. Any railroad company or cor- 
poration violating the provisions of this act 
shall be fined for each separate offense not 
less than $50 and each crew so illegally op- 
erated shall constitute a separate offense.” 

2.—U. 8. C., Tit. 49. 

3.—U. S. C., Tit. 45, secs. 151-163. 

4.—Arizona Revised Code (1928) secs. 649-651 
[Laws 1912, c. 16.] 

California Laws 1915, c. 501 
49, 1911, as amended 1913, c. 168. 

Maine Revised Statutes (1930), c. 64, sec. 60 
[Laws 1842, c. 9, sec. 3.] 

Mississippi Laws 1930, c 
170, 1914 

Nebraska Compiled Statutes (1929). c. 74. 
secs. 519-524. [Laws 1909, p. 405, 1913, p. 157.| 

Nevada Revised Laws (1919, secs. 3588-3596 
[Stats. 1913, p. 62, repealing Act of March 8 
1909, and Act of February 21, 1911, as amended 
March 28, 1911.) 

New York Consolidated Laws, c. 50, sec. 54a 
{Laws 1913, c. 146, as amended by Laws 1921 
c. 290.] 

North Dakota Civil 
[Laws 1919, c. 169.| 

Ohio Throckmorton's Annotated Code (1930) 
secs. 12553-12557 (3) 

Oregon Code (1930), Tit. 62, secs. 
{Laws 1913, c. 162.] 

Texas Revised Civil Statutes 
6380. {Acts 1909, p. 179.] 

Washington Pierce's Code (1929), 
5678. |Laws 1911, p. 650.) 

Wisconsin Statutes (1929, secs. 
ce, 402} and 192.26 [1913, c. 63) 

5.—Secs. 1 (3) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (21) 
13, 15, 15a. 


amending c 


219, amending c 


Code, secs. 4667a1-4 
1401-1403 
(1925), Art 
secs. 5674- 


192.25 [1907 





eral and the prosecuting attorneys of | 


Defendants | 


any ground for relief and dismissed the | 


anud 8583-8586, Crawford &| 
Moses’ Digest, 1921) which so far as here} 


yhan 50 | 


But | 


See | 


interstate | 


the court} 


freight | 
run shall constitute a sep- | 
be 


to cities of the first and second | 


den on Interstate Commerce 


lines in Arkansas, these State laws are 
arbitrary and violative of the Federal Con- 
stitution and laws. But the affidavits filed 
in support of the application for a tem- 
porary injunction may not be considered 
in determining whether the complaint 
states facts sufficient to constitute ground 
|for relief. Leo v. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 17 
Fed. 273. United States v. Marine Engi- 
|meers’ Ben. Ass'n No. 38, 277 Ed. 830, 834. 
McGregor v. Great Northern R. Co., 42 
N. D. 269, 280. 

The substance of the pertinent allega- 
,; tions of the complaint follows: 


Present railroad operating conditions on) 
| plaintiff's railroad in Arkansas and else-| 
| where, and on railroads generally in this 
country, differ from those that existed in 
{1907 and 1913 when these laws were 
passed. Roads and equipment have been | 
| so improved that longer and heavier trains | 
may be operated more safely now than 
much smaller trains could then be oper- 
ated. It is standard practice of railroads 
“wherever the density of traffic is suffi- | 
| cient, except in the State of Arkansas, to 
| Operate freight and passenger trains and 
switch engines with crews consisting of 
less than the extra switchmen [meaning | 
one less than required by the 1913 Act] 
j}and extra brakemen [meaning one less 
than required by the 1907 Act] provided | 
by the Arkansas laws.” 


Reduction of Operating 
Expenses Estimated 


Freight trains and switch engines are 
safely operated on lines similar to those of | 
plaintiff “wherever the traffic and circum- | 
stances make such operation advisable, 
; without such extra switchmen and extra | 
brakemen.” By increasing lengths of their | 


For Farm Users. 


Interim Reduction Appli-! 
cable to Customers of | 
Two Companies in May, | 
June, July and August 


SACRAMENTO, Catir., April 14. 
An interim rate reduction in the form | 
of a 20 per cent discount on power bills | 
of agricultural power users during May, | 
June, July and August, applicable to cus- 
tomers of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation and the Midland Coun- | 
ties Public Service Corporation has just} 
been ordered by the State Railroad Com- | 
mission. | 
The reduction, the Commission an- | 
nounced, will amount to approximately | 
$450,000, figured on an annual basis. In 
addition, the Commission ordered a re- 
duction of about $150,000 a year to light- | 
ing consumers within incorporated cities | 
and to general power users. The new) 
rates will be effective on meter readings | 
on and after May 1. 
Cause of Proceedings 
The proceeding was initiated on com-|! 





plaint of the California Farm Bureau Fed- | 
eration and other bodies, and the Com- 
mission instituted on its own motion an 
investigation into the rates and practices | 
of the two utilities. | 

The utilities contended there was no} 
justification for interim rate reductions, 
while consumer groups argued the con- 
trary but advanced conflicting claims as 
to the spread of any reduction which} 
might be made. Speaking of this conflict 
the Commission said: | 

“The most difficult question here pre- 
sented centers about the spread of rates. | 
It is enough to say that after the most 
careful consideration of the record, in-| 


INSURANCE 


Writ of Mandamus | 
Denied in Rate Suit 


Supreme Court Action Involves | 
Telephone Charges in 
Illinois 


| 
| 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
April 13, refused to grant a writ of man- 
damus to compel the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois to dis- | 
miss the Chicago telephone rate case. The} 
Illinois Commerce Commission and the | 
City of Chicago sought to force the action | 
by the District Court in which the Illi- | 
nois Bell Telephone Company has so far | 
been restraining the enforcement of lower | 
rates on certain classes of service pre- | 


scribed by the Commission. | 


An appeal from one decision of the | 
District Court has been before the Su-| 
preme Court in the case of Smith et al. v.| 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, in which | 
the court sent the matter back to the lower | 
court for further findings. The decree} 
of the District Court was ordered dis- | 
missed but it was provided that the re- 
straining order be kept in force. 


The Commission, according to the peti- 
tion for a writ of mandamus, asked the| 
District Court to dismiss the case and to 
order the Telephone Company to refund 
to its subscribers approximately $15,000,- 
000 which it has set aside from the col- 
lection of the rates in force pending a de- 
termination of whether or not the lower 


| rates prescribed by the Commission and 


attacked by the Company, are upheld. An 
appeal from the District Court’s refusal 
to dismiss the case has also been filed in 
the court and is awaiting its action. 


Nebraska House Considers 
Auto Responsibility Plan 


LincoLn, Nesr., April 14. 

The Nebraska financial responsibility 
bill (S. 34) has been advanced to third 
reading by the Houge in Committee of the 
Whole. Several amendments were made 
in the measure, eliminating some of the 


| freight trains, the plaintiff and other rail- | cluding evidence as to the ability of agri- | provisions that were in the bill when it 


roads in States “where such extra brake- | 
men and extra switchmen are not [by law] | 
| required” have been able to effect great | 
|} economies. But by the Arkansas laws| 
plaintiff is compelled there to employ more 
than the standard crew and to pay for 
services and time not needed or used for | 
| the operation of its freight trains. 


The standard agreement between plain- 
tiff and the Brotherhood of Railroad | 
Trainmen provides for a switch crew con- 
sisting of a foreman and two helpers and 
“also provides for a * * * freight train crew, 
in through and irregular freight service, | 
|of a conductor and two brakemen.” Other 
railroads have similar agreements with the 
Brotherhood “with the exception of the| 
service in States with laws similar to 
the above laws of the State of Arkansas.’ 


And it is alleged that, if plaintiff were | 
permitted to operate’ its freight trains 
without the extra brakemen required by 
the Act of 1907, its expenses would be | 
reduced by $350,000 per year; and, if per- 
| mitted to operate its switch engines with- 
out the extra helper required by the Act | 
of 1913, its expenses would be reduced 
$250,000 per year. 

The complaint contains much by way; 
|of argument, assertions as to questions of | 
|law together with inferences and conclu- 
| Sions of the pleader as to matters of fact. | 
| These are not deemed to be admitted by| 
motion to dismiss. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society v. Brown, 213 U. S. 25, 43. 
Southern Ry. Co. v. King, 217 U. S. 524, 
536. Pierce Oil Corp. v. Hope, 248 U. S. 
498, 500. | 


Proof of Invalidity 
Of Law Required 


The State laws are presumed valid. 
Moreover, in the cases here decided they | 
were held not repugnant to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution or the due proc- 
ess or equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The burden is on the 
plaintiff by candid and direct allegations 
to set forth in its complaint facts suffi- 
cient plainly to show the asserted in- 
validity. Aetna Insurance Co. v. Hyde, 
275 U. S. 440, 447, and cases there cited. 
N. O. Public Service v. New Orleans, 281 
U. S. 682, 686. Beaumont, S. L. & W. Ry. 
v. United States, 282 U. S. 74, 88. 


There is no showing that the dangers 
against which these laws were intended 
to safeguard employes and the public no 
longer exist or have been lessened by the 
improvements in road and equipment or 
by the changes in operating conditions 
there described. And, for aught that ap- 
pears from the facts that are alleged, 
the same or greater need may now exist 
for the specified number of brakemen 
and helpers in freight train and switch- 
ing crews. It is not made to appear that 
the expense of complying with the State 
laws is now relatively more burdensome 
than formerly. 


Greater train loading tends to lessen 
operating expenses for brakemen. There 
jis no statement as to present efficiency 
of switching crews compared with that 
when the 1913 Act was passed, but it rea- 
|sonably may be inferred that larger cars 
and heavier loading of today make for a 
lower switching expense per car or ton. 
While cost of complying with State laws 
enacted to promote safety is an element 
properly to be taken into account in de- 
termining whether such laws are arbitrary 
and repugnant to the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment (Lehigh 
Valley R. R. v. Commissioners, 278 U. 8. 
24, 34. Oregon R. R. & N. Co. v. Fair- 
child, 224 U. S. 510, 529), there is noth- 


[Continued 








on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Investment Made Legal 
For Life Insurance Funds 


Maptson, Wis., April 14. 

Governor La Follette has signed two 
bills (S. 45 and 8S. 46) authorizing life 
insurance companies to invest their funds 
in interest bearing notes of building and 
loan associations organized under the laws 
of Wisconsin. They become chapters 30 
and 34 of the Acts of 1931. 

Another measure approved by the Gov- 
ernor is a bill (A. 51) providing that in 
workmen's compensation cases the earn- 
ings of an employe under 30 years of age 
| who is permanently disabled shall be de- 
termined on the basis of the earnings that 
| he would probably earn after reaching 
age 30 if not disabled. This amendment 
becomes chapter 42 of the Acts of 1931. 
| 


Surety Ordered to Finish 
Pennsylvania Project 


HarrisBurG, Pa., April 14. 

The State Secretary of Highways, Sam- 
uel S. Lewis, has announced that the 
Southern Surety Co., surety on the bond 
of a highway construction contractor, will 
be required to complete unfinished work 
on a project in York County involving 
2.92 miles of grading and drainage, due 
to refault of the contractor. Approxi- | 
mately 15 per cent of the contract awarded | 
at $92,200 is unfinished, he said. 


The contract was awarded July 8, 1930, | 
to Deline and Elmes, Long Island City, 
N. Y. Work was suspended last Fall and | 
when the Department notified the con- | 
tractor to resume operations April 13, the 
contractor replied that he was financially 
unable to do so, : 


| ricultural power on meter readings made | 


| counted for a period of four months only | 


| Should be granted with equal promptness | 


cultural power consumers to pay and the 
value to them of the service, the effect on | 
the utilities of sustaining the agricultural 
power load, as well as the history of the! 
rate changes of these two utilities and a! 
comparison of the rates with rates of! 
other major utilities, the conclusion has 
been reached that bills rendered for ag- 


on and after May 1, 1931; should be dis- | 


as to the energy portion thereof, and that 
lighting, heating and cooking rates within 
incorporated cities and general power 
rates should be reduced. Under the or- 
der agricultural power users will be bene- 
fited to the extent of approximately | 
$450,000, and other consumers specified, 
on an annual basis, by approximately 
$150,000.” 

The opinion reviews the interim or| 
emergency increases in rates given the} 
utilities during the war and postwar pe- | 
riod and concludes that similar relief 


to consumers in view of their present dis- 
tressed condition. With the interim rates 
the companies, it was pointed out, would | 
“still be in a satisfactory earning posi- | 
tion.” | 

The reduction Ordered, the Commission | 
said, “is one to which the companies 
should have no just or legal ground of 
complaint and, while perhaps representing 
the maximum which the Commission is 





justified in ordering under the record 


here made, might well, as a matter of|second was last year, when Pacific Gas | 


company policy, be increased in view of | 
the distressed conditions of the companies’ | 
territory and consumers, for the utilities | 


may, of course, do voluntarily that which; 
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passed the Senate. 

Among the provisions stricken was the 
one to require cancellation of licenses un- 
til proof of financial responsibility is | 
shown following failure to satisfy a final 
judgment in an automobile accident case. 

Another section eliminated was the re-| 
quirement for revocation of licenses if, 
after proof of financial responsibility is 
shown, a judgment obtained for an acci- 
dent occurring before such proof was 
furnished remains unsatisfied. 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
killed two bills (H. 233 and H. 481) for 
compulsory automobile insurance. An-} 
other measure killed by the Committee | 
was H. 20, providing for the suspension | 
of motor vehicle registration and opera- | 
tor’s license until payment of final judg- 
ment for damages in accident cases. 


the Commission 
to do.” 

The bulk of the reduction to lighting 
consumers, under the schedules ordered, 
will go to consumers with bills of from 
50 cents to $10, there being about a 7% 
per cent reduction in energy charges for | 
the first 200 kilowatt-hours per meter | 
per month, it was stated. 

The present order directing interim re- 
duction in rates is, it is pointed out, the | 
third order of this character made by | 
the Commission. The first was in 1922, | 
when Southern California Edison Com-| 
pany rates were ordered down, and the! 


may not order them 


and Electric Company rates were reduced 
by more than $2,000,000 a year pending 
final determination of pending preceee- | 
ings. 
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SUPERVISION 


Finance Activity 


Of New England 
Utility Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Concerns 
Power Construction Com- 
pany 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 11 by 
Roger E. Barnes, accountant of the 
Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities was begun in the is- 
sue of April 14 and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Q. What was the amount of the demand 
notes originally acquired from the New 
England Company in 1923? 

A. $670,815.04. . 

Q. Now, at liquidation the demand notes 
amounted to $1,000,815.04. Does the dif- 


|ference represent amounts advanced by 


the Power Construction Company while 
it owned the Deerfield Valley Paper Com- 
pany securities? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Will you explain the transaction re- 
garding the investment in the securities 
of the Deerfield Valley Paper Company? 

A. This transaction dates back to Aug. 


| 1, 1920, when the New England Company 


purchased the Mountain Mills Paper prop- 
erties which consisted of a pulp mill, vil- 
lage, land, dam, power station, and flowage 
rights. The flowage rights acquired were 
in the area to be flooded by the proposed 
Davis Bridge reservoir and also included 
flowage which was later used in the Sears- 
burg development. At this particular time 
pulp was selling at a rather high price, 
The New England Company decided to 
operate these properties until needed for 
power developments. Before the plants 
could be placed in operation the price of 
pulp declined and considerable money was 
lost in the venture. 

Q. Do you recall learning what caused 


;the delay in putting the plants in opera- 


tion? 

A. Immediately after the initial opera- 
tion an explosion occurred which incapaci- 
tated the plant. 

Q. What was the original cost of the 
Mountain Mills property and inventories 
to the New England Company? 

A. $845,000. 

Q. What was the total cost of the prop- 
erty including operations? 

A. $1,769,688.10. 

Q. What was the net cost after opera- 
tions * 

A. $612,051.15. 

Q. What did the New England Com- 
pany do with these properties then? 

A. Certain of the flowage rights and 
lands were transferred and charged to the 
developments constructed by the Power 
Construction Company at Davis Bridge 


jand Searsburg. 


Q. How much was charged to each de=- 
velopment? 

A. $500,000 to each development, or a 
total of $1,000,000. 

Q. I believe you testified that the net 
cost after operations was $612,031.15. 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Then the New England Company 
charged the developments with more than 
the cost of the properties transferred to 
the development? 

A. Yes, by an amount of $387,948.85. 

Q. Did the New England Company 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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RAILROADS . 


Bituminous Coal 


Rates Reduced 
In Midwest Area 


I. C. C. Finds Old Schedules 
To Destinations in Kansas 
And Nebraska Were ‘Un- 
reasonably Bich’ 


The present freight rates on bituminous ; 
coal shipped from points in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas to desti- 


nations in Kansas and Nebraska, are “un- 
reasonably high and should be reduced, 
according to a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public April 
13. (Docket No. 21993 and related cases.) 

The proceedings involve the complaint 
of the Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau and 
others against the railroads serving the 
territory includued in the complaint. 

The conclusions and _ findings of the 
Commission follow in full text: 

Careful consideration of the evidence 
adduced herein leads to the conclusion 
that the level of the assailed rates in the 
aggregate is unreasonably high and should 
be reduced. Obviously we would not be 
justified in prescribing rates from and to 
the points here considered on a lower 
level than those prescribed in Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau v. Arkansas Valley I. Ry. 
Co., supra, from southern Illinois to east- 
ern portions of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Proposal on Slack Coal 

Complaint’s proposed rates on slack 
coal on the whole are much lower than 
the rates prescribed in that case. We are 
of the opinion that the prescription of 
lower rates on slack coal than on lump 
coal is not justified. In a number of in- 
stances also complainant’s proposed rates 
on lump coal are too low, inconsistent 
with rates previously prescribed by us, 
and not properly graded. The rates here- 
inafter found reasonable are predicated 
upon complainant's proposed rates modi- 
fied so as to avoid the foregoing objec- 
tions. 

We find that the assailed interstate rates 
on bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh 
group are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the rates set forth in Appen- 
dix C hereto. 

We further find that the assailed rates 
on bituminous coal from the Rich Hill, 
Claremore, Arkansas-Oklahoma, and 
Spadra groups, and to southwestern Kan- 
sas from the Henryetta, McAlester, Green- 
wood, and Spadra groups are unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed rates con- 
structed by adding to or subtracting from 
the rates herein prescribed from the 
Pittsburgh group the amounts shown in 
Appendix D. Rates to points to which no 
Specific rates are prescribed herein should 
be made with proper relation to the rates 
prescribed giving due regard to the ele- 
ment of distance. 


The rates herein prescribed will remove 
any undue prejudice that may have 
existed. 


Full Crew Statutes 
In Arkansas Upheld 


Acts Regulating Size of Crews 
Are Adjudged Valid 


{Continued from Page 7.) 


ing alleged in that respect which is suffi- | 
cient to distinguish this case from those 
in which we have upheld the laws in 
question. 

And the claim that “standard” crews 
are generally employed by the railroads 
of the United States is substantially im- 
paired by the qualified form of the allega- 
tions and also by the fact, which we 
judicially notice, that other States have 
laws somewhat similar to the Arkansas 
Act in question (Note No. 4). It is clear 
that, so far as constitutionality is con- 
cerned, the facts alleged are not sufficient 
to distinguish this case from those in 
which this court has sustained these laws. 


Has Congress prescribed, or authorized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate, the number of brakemen to be 
employed for the operation of “freight 
trains or the number of helpers to be in- 
cluded in switching crews? 

In the absence of a clearly expressed 
purpose so to do Congress will not be 
held to have intended to prevent the ex- 
ertion of the police power of the States 
for the regulation of the number of men 
te be employed in such crews. Reid v. 
Colorado, 187 U. S. 137, 148. Savage v. 
Jones, 225 U. S. 501, 533. Napier v. At- 
lantic Coast Line, 272 U. S. 605, 611. 
Plaintiff, while not claiming the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in terms purports 
to cover that subject, insists that the act 
does give the Commission jurisdiction 
over freight train and switching crews 
and so excludes the States from that 
field. 


It calls attention to a number of pro- 
visions of the act (Note No. 5) and main- 
tains that under them the Commission 
is empowered to regulate the “practice” 
of carriers in respect of the “supply of 
trains” to be provided by any carrier. 
But, assuming that the act does so au- 
thorize regulation in respect of such prac- 
tice and supply, it is clear that the dele- 
gation of power would not include the 
regulation of the number of brakemen 
or helpers. The act uses the word “prac- 
tice” in connection with the fixing of rates 
to be charged and prescribing of service 
to be rendered by the carriers, but these 
matters differ widely in kind from the| 
subject covered by the Arkansas laws. | 
That word is deemed to apply only to acts 
or things belonging to the same class as 
those meant by the words of the law that 
are associated with it. B. & O. R. R. v. 
United States, 277 U. S. 291, 300. 

The act does not use that word in re- 
spect of any subject that reasonably may 
be thought similar to or classified with 
the regulation of the number of men to 
be employed in such crews. And it is also 
clear that there is nothing in the phrase 
“supply of trains” or in the purpose of 
the act to suggest that by it Congress in- 
tended to supersede State laws like those 
under consideration. The plaintiff fur- 
ther supports its contention by the claim | 
that the Commission is authorized to reg- 
ulate the expenditures of carriers. That 
claim is based on the provisions of the 
Act empowering the Commission to regu- 
late rates to be charged and divisions of | 
joint rates and to ascertain rate levels that 
will yield the fair return provided for. 

But manifestly there is no similarity 
between determining what items of ex- 
pense properly are to be taken into ac- 
count in calculations made for such pur- 
poses and in the prescribing of the num- 
ber of employes or the compensation to 
be paid them. We think it very clear that 
Congress has not prescribed or empow- 
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Plane Transfers 


| 
| Mail to Dirigible 


avis) Air Corps Makes Demon- 
stration, Using Weighted | 
Rope 

| 


Transfer of mail from airplanes to air- 
ships has been demonstrated to be prac- 
ticable, according to information made 
available April 13 at the Army Air Corps. 

Three transfers, which had not been 
rehearsed previous to the demonstration, 
were carried out a few weeks ago, it was) 
said, when mail bags were picked up by 
a nonrigid airship at Scott Field, Belle- 
ville, Til. 

The equipment used was a 100-foot rope | 
with a hook and weight attached to the 
end. The mail sack was of regulation size | 
containing 40 pounds of material similar 
to mail matter. 

The outstanding difficulty encountered, 
reports from Scott Field explained, was} 
that of flying the planes slow enough to 
enable the mailbag transfer to be made. 


Submerged Property | 
Is Declared Subject — 
To Taxation by State 


Maryland Allowed Levy on 
Land Inundated Due to 
Dam Authorized by Fed- 


eral Commission 


{Continued from Page 6.1 

be given such a practical construction as 
will not unduly impair the taxing power 
of the one or the appropriate exercise of 
its functions by the other. Metcalf & 
Eddy v Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 523, 524. 

With that end in view, the distinction | 
has long been taken between a privilege | 
or franchise granted by the Government | 
to a private corporation in order to effect | 
some Governmental purpose, and the prop- | 
erty employed by the grantee in the exer- | 
cise of the privilege, but for private’ busi- | 
ness advantage. The distinction was} 
pointed out by Chief Justice Marshall in| 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat? 316, 436, | 
and in Osborn v. The Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, | 
867; see Railroad Co. v. Peniston, 18 Wall. | 
5, 34-37. It has been followed without de- 
parture, and property so owned and used | 
has uniformly been held to be subject 
to State taxation. Thomson v. Pacific 
Railroad, 9 Wall. 579; Central Pacific R. | 
R. Co. v. California, 162 U. S. 91; Rail-| 
road Co. v. Peniston, supra; Baltimore 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. v. Baltimore, | 
supra; Gromer v. Standard Dredging Co., | 
224 U. S. 362; Ackerlind v. United States, | 
240 U. S. 531; Alward v. Johnson, — U. S. 
—, decided Feb. 24, 1931; see Choctaw, O. 
& G. R. R. Co. v. Mackey, 256 U. S. 531; 
Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Bass, — U. S. 
decided this day. 

Constitutionality Discussed 

The present case is not only controlled 
by the earlier decisions of this court, but 
it would be difficult to suppose any case 
in which the adverse effect of a tax upon 
a governmental purpose would be more | 
r-mote or attenuated, or in which the 
asserted immunity would more seriously 
impair the sovereign power of the State 
to tax, than in this one. | 


ae 


Appellant is not aided by Long v. Rock- | 
wood, 277 U. S. 142, on which it chiefly! 
relies. It was there held that royalties | 
derived from a patent granted upon an 
invention by the Federal Government 
could not be taxed by a State. But there 
would be no warrant for extending such 
immunity to property of the patentee used 
to manufacture the patented article, and 
only a comparable extension would justify 
the immunity claimed here for appellant’s 
lands because used as a part of its li- 
censed power project. 

2. No basis is laid in the present record 
for assailing the tax on constitutional 
grounds, either because the Commission 
has placed a higher value on. appellant’s 
lands than on others having a similar loca- 
tion and use, or because it has directly 
taxed appellant’s license. The contention 
urged is that the lands are assessed at a 
higher value than they were before they 
were submerged, and higher than farm up- 
lands in the neighborhood, and that since 
their use as a part of appellant’s power 
project is rendered possible only by the 
Federal license and by the water in the 
|river, the assessment at the higher value, 
in effect, involves a forbidden tax on the 
license, and taxation of appellant for the 
value of the waters of a navigable stream. 

Accepting, as we must on this record, 
the valuation of the Commission as neither 
excessive nor discriminatory, we can per- 
ceive no basis, either legal or economic, 
for relieving appellant from the burden 
of the tax by attempting the segregation 
of a part of that value and attributing it 
to independent legal interests, not subject 
to taxation, because those interests have| 
a favorable influence on the value of the 
property. 

7 Factors in Valuation 

An important element in the value of 
land is the fise which it may be put. That 
may vary with its location and its rela- 
tionship to the property or legal interests 
of others. See Manufacturing Co. v. Gil- 
ford, 64 N. H. 337. Its proximity to means 
of transportation, highways, railroads or 
tidewater, see New York, L. E. & W. R. 
R. Co. v. Yard, 43 N. J. L. 632; Trask v. 
Carragan, 37 N. J. L. 264; cf. Hersey v. 
Barron County, 37 Wisc. 75; or its location 
in the vicinity of water power belonging 
to another but available for use upon it, 
State v. Flavell, 24 N. J. L. 370, may in- 
crease ‘its utility and hence its taxable 
value. | 

A dock on New York harbor may have 
a@ greater value than one on nonnavigable 
waters, cf. Leary v. Jersey City, supra; 
Central R. R. Co. y. Jersey City, supra, 
even though the advantages of the former 
may be terminated through the exercise 
of the superior power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over navigable waters, see United 
~—— v. Chandler-Dunbar Co., 229 U. 
; A large part of the value of property | 
in civilized communities has been built 
up by its interrelated uses; but it is a 
value ultimately reflected in earning ca- 
pacity and the price at which the prop- 
erty may be sold, and hence is an ele- 
ment to which weight may appropriately 
be given in determining its taxable value. 
It has never been thought that the tax- 
ation of such property at its enhanced 
value is in effect taxation of its owner for | 
the property of others. 

Nor can we say that the present tax, 
based upon what must be taken to be the 
fair value of appellant’s lands profitably | 
used in the business of developing and 
selling power, is forbidden because that 
use would not have been possible without 
the control which appellant has acquired 
over navigable waters through the grant 
| of its license. Those considerations which 
lead to the recognition of the power of 











ered the Commission to fix the number of 
men to be employed in train or switching 
crews. 

No analysis or discussion of the provi- 
visions -f the Railway Labor Act of 1926 
is necessary to show that it does not con- 
flict with the Arkansas statutes under 
consideration. 


Decree affirmed. 


a State to tax the property used by the 
grantee in the enjoyment of a Federal 
license require recognition of the power 
to tax it on the basis of accepted stand- 
ards of value, customarily applied in the 
| taxation of other forms of property. See 
| Railroad Co. vy. Peniston, supra. 

We have examined other objections to 
; the tax, made in brief and argument; but 
we do not discuss them, as they are un- 
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Tex & P Ry gé&r 5s C "79 

Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32.. 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35 

Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 432s 


Utica G & Er ext 5s '57.. 


Wabash RR Ist 5s '39 


West Mary RR list 4s ‘52 a 
West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s ‘43.. 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ‘63 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


1st Lib Loan 31s 32-47 
Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47.... 
4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38.... 


U S of A Treas 4s 44-54.... 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


bet ode the States 
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Utility 


Is Explained at F ederal Investigation 


(Continued fr 


transfer all of its holdings at Mountain 
Mills when it charged the power develop- 
ments with the amount of $1,000,000 you 
previously referred to? 

A. No, it still retained the paper mill 
at Mountain Mills and certain supplies 
and inventories on hand. 

Q. What. did it do with the pulp mill 
and supplies then? 

A. The pulp mill and supplies together 
with the stock of Hoosac Tunnel and 
Wilmington Railroad Company were 
transferred to the Deerfield Valley Paper 
Company, a company newly organized by 
the New England Company, and athers. 


Disposal of Pulp Mill 


Q. What did the New England Company 
receive from the paper company in ex- 
change for the pulp mill and inventories, 
and stock of the railroad company? 


A. It received cash amounting to the ex- 
cess of receivables over payables of the 
railroad company. It received first mort- 
gage bonds of the paper company amount- 
ing to $65,000; second mortgage bonds of 
the paper company, $100,000; preferred 
stock of the paper company, $450,000, par 
value; 6,000 shares of no par common 


| stock of the paptr company. 


Q. What was the total cost to the New 
England Company of the Deerfield Valley 
Paper Company securities received in ex- 
change for the assets transferred? 


Net Cost of Assets 


A. The net cost of the assets transferred | 
was $234,563.53 but the New England Com- 
pany had assigned and charged to the cost 
of the Davis Bridge development being 
constructed by Power Construction Com- 
pany, a value of $265,000 for flowage rights 
provided by use of the railroad right of 
way, which left a net credit or profit of 
$50,436.47 over and above the cost of the 
assets transferred to the Deerfield Valley 
Paper Company. 

Q. Now, as I understand it, at this point 
the New England Company has realized 
a net credit of $387,948.85 through the 
original charge to the power development 
and $50,437.47 for the charge for the rail- 
road right of way and it still controls the 
Deerfield Valley Paper Company? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Then as you originally testified, in 
1923 the New England Company trans- 
ferred the Deerfield Valley Paper Com- 
pany stock and demand notes to the Power 
Construction Company. 

A. That is correct. 

Q. What next happened to the Deer- 
field Valley Paper Company? 

A. It continued to operate until some 
time in 1926. 

Q. What happened to it then? 

A. It was dissolved. 

Q. Did the paper company owe the 
Power Construction Company at that time 
a sum which it was unable to pay? 

A. Yes, sir. $1,000,815.04. 

Q. And this is the amount that was 
charged off by writing up the plant costs 
of operating companies? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Then this amounts to writing off the 
losses that occurred in operating a paper 
mill through the writing up of the plant 
accounts of the operating companies? 

A. That is right. 

Q. What were the principal income items 
of the Power Construction Company? 

A. Contract fees derived from construc- 





and as objections to them 


by the record or passed upon by the State 
court. 


(Affirmed. 


om Page 7.) 


tion work performed for affiliated and non- 
affiliated companies. 

Q. What were the principal expenses? 

A. Executive, engineering, administration 
and financing expenses. 

Q. What were the total contract fees 
received during the years 1911 to 1924, 
inclusive? 

A. $1,512,333.60. 

Q. What portion of the total contract 
fees received was paid by the affiliated 
companies and by the nonaffiliated com- 
panies? 

A. $1,426,137.76 was paid by affiliated 


companies and $86,195.84 was paid by non- | 


affiliated companies. 


Q. Will you explain the basis of mak- 
ing the charge contract fees? 


A. The charge was based on a percentage 
of specific construction cost. This per- 
centage was varied from time to time. 
The charge to the Deerfield Construction 
Company during 1911 to 19915, inclusive, 
was based on the rate of 7 per cent; the 
charge to construction work in progress 
for affiliated companies was at the rate 
of 15 per cent for the years 1916 to 1918, 
inclusive; 7 per cent in 1919 and 1920; and 
5 per cent in 1921 to 1924, inclusive; the 
charge to nonaffiliated companies was 
usually based on 10 per cent of the total 
cost. 


Q. Did the Power Construction Com- 
pany ever pay any dividends? 

A. It paid $60,266.75 to the Deerfield 
Construction Company in 1915 but as a 
matter of fact this payment was rather 


The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is now being made available 


preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


U §S of A Treas 35gs 41-43 Mar.... 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 | 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


'‘Sub-bituminous’ Fuel 


| Is Ruled Free of Duty 


Customs Collectors Ordered to 
Continue to Admit ‘Lignite’ 


Collectors of customs were ordered by 
the Bureau of Customs in a circular let- 
| ter made public April 14 to continue to 
admit “lignite” or ‘‘sub-bituminous” fuels 
free of duty under the provisions of para- 
graph 1719 of the Tariff Act of 1930, but 
briquets made of those materials were held 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The Bureau’s ruling. was made on re- | 
quest for the Collector of Customs at 
Pembina, N. Dak., where a question had 
arisen as a result of coal importations 
from Canadian territory. It was stated 
|orally at the Bureau that the decision 
had occasioned considerable interest | 
among the coal producing and distributing 
| companies because of the direct effect on 
the industry of Canadian shipments into 


the yard by pipe lines. 


'o| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


| mittee had heard testimony concerning the 
| refinancing of the two companies in 1927 
|by the holding company, 
| Water Works and Electric Corporation. 


;Chairman Moore in a statement read into 


SHIPPING . 


F rance to Develop 
Brest as Oil Port 


Installations Will Include Res- 
ervoirs and Yard for 
Distribution 


Plans of the last ten years to make 
Brest, France, a petroleum port are about 
to be carried out, according to advices re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 


from Assistant Trade Commissioner Earle 
C. Taylor at Paris. The installations 
originally planned include construction of 
reservoirs for stocking fuel oil in the val- 
ley of the Moulin Blanc, and the improve- 


; |ment of a distribution yard. 


The reservoirs would be connected with 
The work will be 
extensive and is to commence this Spring, 
with the prospect of lasting two years. The 
cost is estimated at 100,000,000 francs, 
about $4,000,000. Preliminary drillings 
have already been effected by the bridges 
and roads service for the government. 

It has been estimated that imports of 
crude Oils will amount to 2,000,000 to 2,- 
800,000 barrels annually, of which 1,750,- 
000 to 2,000,000 barrels will be exported 
by sea in the form of gasoline or fuel oil. 


| The operation of the refineries will re- 


quire a supplementary importation of 
about 500,000 to 600,000 metric tons of 


coal a year. 


The annual traffic at the port of Brest 
is about 700,000 tons in and out, and it is 
expected that the creation of a petroleum 
port will double the maritime traffic.— 


Prosecution of Two 
Water Companies in 
Pennsylvania Asked 


Chairman of House Investi- 
gating Committee Says 
Financial Methods Are 
Ground for Action 








HarrisBurc, Pa., April 14. 

The financial methods of the Hanover- 
McSherrystown Water Company and the 
Gettysk urg Water Company were said by 
the chairman of the House Investigating 
Committee, D. Glenn Moore, to “consti- 


tute greaunds for criminal action” and the 
matter has been referred to the Attorney 
General “for appropriate action.” 


The action was taken after the Com- 


the Keystone 


It was testified by W. W. Colledge, an ac- 
countant employed by Governor Pinchot, 
that bond issues totaling $550,000 were is- 
sued and that the greater part of the 
amount reverted to the holding company. 


“It is the sense of this Committee,” said 


the record, “that the financial methods 
and management of the Hanover-Mc- 
Sherrystown Water Company and the 


| Gettysburg Water Company, as described 


by testimony before it, while differing in 
methods, are the same in purpose and 
constitute. grounds for criminal action. 


“In view of the facts developed, they 
are referred to the Attorney General’s of- 
fice for appropriate action.” 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced | 
April 14 are summarized as follows: 


No. 24364.—West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash., v. Big Fork & Inter- 
national Falls Railway. To secure general 
publication of nonprejudicial joint “inter- 
line’’ freight rates on lumber, shingles and 
other forest products, in carloads, from all 
points in western Washington on the C., M., 
St. P. & P. Ry. Co., the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific. and from short line | 
connections to points in Montana, North Da- | 
kota, South Dakota and Minnesota, to which | 
the existing local or joint “coast” rates on 
lumber are 45 cents per 100 pounds or more. 

No. 24365.—Federal Cartridge Corp., Minne- | 
apolis, Minn., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
10 carloads of empty primed shells, East Al- 
ton, Ill., to Anoka, Minn., as unjust and un- | 











the United States, particularly along the 
Canadian border. 


(The full text of the letter which 
was circularized to all collectors of 
customs will be published in the issue 
of April 16.) 





a return of contract fee over and above 
the overhead expenses while operating on 
Deerfield Construction .-Company con- 
tracts, because the latter company cred- | 
ited this amount to the cost of plants 
constructed. 


Q. What did the surplus of the company 
amount to at the date of dissolution? 
A. A deficit of $64,635.44. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 16. 








the Census has gathered in the census of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 


number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales | 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


ganizations. 


part-time employes), F: 


Blytheville, Ark., 1930 Population, 10,098 
A B Cc D 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


All other types of organization 13 


Hot Springs, Ark., 1930 Population, 20,238 
B Cc D 


1,337 
,093 


A 
All stores 523 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


All other types of organization 


1 


29 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 1930 Population, 20,760 
A B Cc 
1,456 


All stores 

Single-store ,independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


34 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
A 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) x 
All other types of organization.... 


253 
223 
22 


aa 8 . 
Fort Smith, Ark., 1930 Population, 31,429 
A B Cc D 
1,665 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 58 
El Dorado, Ark., 
A 


All stores 
Stmgle-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization...... 21 
Jonesboro, Ark., 
A 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) “ 
All other types of organization..,..,,. 


» 1930 Population, 19,418 
B Cc D 


1930 Population, 16,421 
B Cc D 
1,110 


1930 Population, 10,326 
B Cc 


F 
$587,220 
403,939 | 

86,311 | 

96,970 | 


E 
$966,191 
561,283 
191,419 
213,489 


487 
333 
91 
63 


$5,862,016 
3,997,932 
1,006,338 
857,746 


100.00 
68.20 
17.16 
14.64 


P 
$1,364,501 
1,108,551 
171,445 
156,541 


E 
$2,720,901 
2,309,817 
321,330 
315,516 


$12,993,564 
10,492,071 
1,502,478 
1,471,421 


100.00 
80.75 
11.56 
11.32 


146 
135 


Pr 
$1,640,153 
1,039,870 
274,841 
325,442 


E 
$14,773,314 $2,491,769 
9,850,106 
2,266,057 


2,657,151 


190.00 

Sees 
15.34 
17.98 


898 
287 
271 


F 
582 $713,341 
427 
133 


22 


$6,809,476 100.00 


1 


E 
$2,792,516 
1,677,675 
439,564 
675,277 


100.00 
60.29 
16.47 
23.24 


$16,621,474 
10,021,533 
2,738,484 
3,059,981 


975 
303 
387 





100.00 
80.76 
10.19 

9.05 


F 
$1,395,780 | 
1,068,782 
157,639 | 

169,359 


E 
$2,212,067 
1,591,927 
258,185 
361,955 


$13,044,069 
10,534,537 
1,329,128 
1,180,404 


881 
128 
101 


F 
$661,279 
491.978 


D 
100.00 
77.35 
13.89 
8.76 


613 
473 
96 
44 


$6,741,751 
5,214,566 
936.495 
590,690 


E 
$1,180,828 
946,108 
172,428 
62,292 


| falo, N. 


| Jersey, 
| and those parts of West Virginia and Virginia 


| Just and unreasonable. 


. . AVIATION 


— 


B. & 0. Testimony 


On Acquisition 
Of Alton Heard 


Preferred Stockholders of 
C. & A. Intervene in Case 
To Oppose Application to 
Purchase Properties 


Negotiations of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad with Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
New York bankers, looking to the acquisi- 
tion of the Chicago & Alton Ra#lroad 
properties, were questioned April 14 by 
James A. Reed, former Senator of Mis- 
souri, on behalf of the Stockholders’ Pro- 
tective Committee of the Alton, during 
continued hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the B. & O.’s 
application to acquire and operate the 
reorganized Alton ovroperties. (Finance 
Docket Nos. 8657 and 8658.) 


Mr. Reed questioned George H. Shriver, 
senior vice president of the B. & O. 


The properties were bought last Decem-= 
ber by the B. & O. at public auction for 
$23,000,000. 


Other Stockholders Intervene 


Director Oliver E. Sweet, of the Com- 
mission's Bureau of Finance, permitted 
the Four Per Cent Noncumulative Pre- 
ferred Stockholders’ Protective Committee 
to intervene on the ground that at the 
time the B. & O. purchased the Alton 
the country was in the midst of a de- 
pression, and that the price paid was in- 
adequate. It was further charged that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, while acting as 
the financial advisors of the B. & O., had 
a fiduciary relationship to the stockhold- 
ers of the Alton by reason of the bank- 


| ing firm’s position as reorganization man= 
} agers of the Alton. 


Mr. Shriver said the B. & O. had 
studied the possibility of acquiring the 
Chicago & Alton, together with similar 
plans to take over the Wabash and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois roads, since 
the enactment of consolidation legislation. 
He denied he had any knowledge that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company was acting as re- 
organization managers for the C. & A. at 
the time the B. & O. was carrying on 
negotiations with the bankers relative 
to the purchase of certain bonds. 


Cities Advantages 

Mr. Shriver was asked by Mr. Reed 
what advantages he anticipated would re- 
sult from the joining of the Alton prop- 
erties with those of the B. & O. He replied 
that the interchange of traffic between the 
two lines, amounting to approximately 
$1,700,000 annually, was expected to be 
increased by $1,000,000 gross revenue. 

Mr. Shriver said advantages would re- 
sult from the transfer of about 50 heavy 
type locomotives to the Alton from the 
B. & O. Lines, each of which he said 
might result in a saving of about $35,000 
annually. He said that expenses hereto- 
fore incurred in the movement of empty 
cars from St. Louis to Chicago over lines 
of other companies could be eliminated 
for the future by transferring such move- 
ments to the Alton lines between the two 
cities. 

Comptroller Questioned 


James J. Ekin, comptroller of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, was cross-examined by Mr. 
Reed relative to earning and other sta- 
tistics of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
which he ‘ntroduced at the close of the 
hearing April 13. 

Prior to Mr. Ekin’s resuming the stand, 
Mr. Reed charged that the Baltimore & 
Ohio had not produced all of the corre- 
spondence between its officers and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company bearing upon the Chi- 
cago & Alton acquisition, and asked that 


| such correspondence be produced. 


Upon motion of Mr. Reed, the hearing 
was postponed until such time as one of 
the principal witnesses for the stockhold- 


| ers protective committee recovers from an 


illness. 


reasonable to the extent they exceed 50 cents, 
Ask for reparation. 


No. 24366.—Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., Buf- 
Y., v. Androscoggin & Kennebec Rail- 
way. Against rates on sulphate of ammonia 
and ammoniacal liquor in tank-car loads from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls to points in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. New York, New 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 


which are within trunk line territory, as un- 
Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates. 


Marks of 
Good Management 


THE most essential characteristic of manage- 
ment is organization. If management is right 


its organization is right. 


No need to go further 


to find the qualities that make for success. 


Personality shows on the surface. Spirit and 
morale can not be hidden. Every detail of 
business transactions expresses their presence, 


or their absence. 


No greater tragedy in 


business life than the 


failure of able, honest and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern Accountancy sees these 
failures often and emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is not to the superman 
alone. Most often it comes from a right con- 
cept of organization and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, and understands 
better these truths; and so is achieving more 
fully the results that mark good management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS 


AND AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


DALLAS HOUSTON 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 
FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA 
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BIRMINGHAM 
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CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
coLumBUuS 


KALAMAZOO 


LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, Miss. 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. Louis 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 
TOLEDO 

TULSA 

waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
WINSTON-SALEM 
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® lutely owing when the petition is filed. 
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@ Fed. 667; In re Hutchcraft, 247 Fed. 187. 
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Unmatured Note ‘Plan of Allotting 


| 


Provable Claim | 


In Bankruptcy 





Supreme Court Holds En- 
dorsee Not Required to 
Give Nonpayment Notice 
To Share in Estate 





ALVIS Maynard, ADMINISTRATRIX, ET AL., 


Vv. 
W. K. ELiort, TruSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 239-242. 

On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
RaNDOLPH Bras and WELLS GoOopYKOONTZ 

(GoopykoonTz & SLAVEN with them on 

the brief), for the petitioners; STaNLEY 

REep (Browninc & Reep and Stratton 

& STEPHENSON with him on the brief), 

for the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 

Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The bankrupts in these cases were en- 
dorsers of promissory motes payable to 
petitioners, some of them within the year 
after adjudication, allowed by section 57 
(n) of the Bankruptcy Act (July 1, 1898, 
c. 541, 30 Stat. 544,561) for proof of claims, 
others at later dates. Petitioners filed 
proofs of claim upon the endorsements, 
which were allowed. Proceedings were 
brought by the trustee to expunge the 
claims as not provable. 


Circuit Court Opinion 


Upon review, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit held that as 
none of the notes was due at the time of , 
the petition, and as neither presentment 
nor notice of dishonor had been waived, 
the liability with respect to each of the 
endorsements was not a provable claim 
because contingent, amd gave judgment 
accordingly, 40 F. (2d) 17, following its | 
earlier decision in First National Bank v. 
Elliott, 19 F. (2d) 426. ‘This court granted 
certiorari, 282 U.S. —, Oct. 13, 1930, to re- 
solve the conflict between the decision | 
below and those of other circuit courts of 
appeals, in Moch v. Market Street Na- | 
tional Bank, 107 Fed. 897 (C. C. A. 3d), 
and in In re Semmer Glass Co., 135 Fed. 
717 (C. C. A. 2d), appeal dismissed, 203 | 
U. S. 141; see Colman Co. v. Withoft, 195 
Fed. 250, 253. 

Section 63 of the Bamkruptcy Act pro- | 
vides: 

(a) Debts of the bankrupt may be proved 
and allowed against his estate which are (1) 
a fixed liability, as evidemced by a judgment 
or an instrument in writing, absolutely ow- | 
ing at the time of the filing of the petition | 
against him, whether then payable or not, with | 
any interest thereon whic would have been 


recoverable at that date or with a rebate 
of interest upon such as were not then pay- | 
able and did not bear imterest; * * * (4) 
founded upon an open account, or upon a 
contract expressed or implied; * * *. 

(bo) Unliquidated claims against the bank- 
Tupt may, pursuant to application to the 
court, be liquidated in such manner as it 
shall direct, and may thereafter be proved | 
and allowed against his estate. 


Release from Debts Provided 

Section 17 provides that “A discharge in 
bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from 
all his provable debts * * *” with excep- 
tions not now material, and section 1 (11) 
that “‘debt’ shall include any debt, de- 
mand, or claim provable in bankruptcy.” 
Earlier acts provided for the proof of va- 
rious types of contingent liability spe- , 
cifically enumerated, including that of the 


Pendorser of negotiable paper, section 5, 


Act of Aug. 19, 1841, c. 9, 5 Stat. 440, 
445; section 19, Act of March 2, 1867, c. 
176, 14 Stat. 517, 525. 

Although the omissiom of any reference 
to contingent claims in section 63 of the 
present act has led to some confusion and 
uncertainty in the decisions, it is now 
settled that claims founded upon contract, 
which at the time of the bankrupicy are 
fixed in amount or susceptible of liquida- 
tion, may be proved under subdivision (a) 
(4) of that section although not abso- | 
Williams v. U. §, Fidelity Co., 236 U. S. | 
549; Central Trust Cé. v. Chicago Audito- 
rium, 240 U. S. 581. The sole question 
now presented is whether the liability of | 
an endorser is of that class. 

The obligation of an endorser is at least 
a “claim,” and hence a debt so far as 
defined by section 1 (11); and the lan- 
guage of section 63, which permits proof 
of a claim “founded * * * upon a contract, 
express or implied,” is broad enough to 
embrace the liability of am endorser upon 
negotiable paper which has not matured 
at the time of the adjudication. Within 
three years after the enactment of the 
Bankruptcy Act, the Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, in Moch v, Market 
Street National Bank, supra, held that the 
liability of a bankrupt endorser of com- 
mercial paper, which did not mature until 
after the filing of the petition, was a prov- 
able claim under sectiom 63 (a) (4). | 


Ruling Is Followed 


This ruling was followed by the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in In re 
Semmer Glass Co. supra, and appears | 
to have been accepted by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, Colman Co. 
v. Withoft, supra, p. 253, and by the dis- 
trict courts generally. In re O'Donnell, 
131 Fed. 150; In re Rothenberg, 140 Fed. 
798; In re Smith, 146 Fed. 923; In re 
Dunlap Carpet Co, 163 Fed. 541; In re 
Caloris Mfg. Co, 179 Fed. 1722; In re 
Buzzini, 183 Fed. 827; Im re Refining Co., | 
192 Fed. 445; In re Keith-Gara Co., 203 
Fed. 585; Heyman v. Third National Bank, 
216 Fed. 685; In re Amdur Shoe Co., 13 F. 
(2d) 147. See also Germania Savings Bank | 
v. Loeb, 188 Fed. 285, 289; Courtney v. | 
are Co., 219 Fed. 57, 66 ‘both C. C. A. 
6th). 

The rule thus announced seems not to 
have been seriously challenged until the 
decision, 26. years later, of the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in First 
National Bank v. Elliott, supra. In Dun- | 
bar v. Dunbar, 190 U. S. 340, the Moch 
case was cited and distimguished from the | 
claim involved in that case, which was 
dependent upon a contimgency so uncer- 
tain, as the court held, that its liquidation 
or valuation was impossible. In the mean- 
time, leading text writers have stdted that 
the liability of an endorser, upon a note 
falling due after the petition, is provable | 
under section 63 (a), (4). 1 Loveland on 
Bankruptcy (4th ed.) p. 609; 2 Collier on | 
(13th ed.) pp. 1399-1400; 2) 
Remington on Bankruptey (3rd ed.) sec- | 
tion 777. 


Warranting of Rejection 

Only compelling language in the stat- 
ute itself would warrant the rejection of a 
construction so long and so generally ac- 
cepted, esepecially where overturning the 
established practice would have such far 
reaching consequences as in the present 
instance. But such language is wanting 
in section 63. That section purports to 
be an enumeration of classes of provable 
claims—not an enumeration of character- 
istics which must inhere in every claim 
proved. Only by reading into subdivision 
(a) (4) the limitation of subdivision (a) 
(1) that the claim must bé absolutely ow- 
ing, would there be ground for rejecting 
a claim against a bankrupt endorser as 
not complying with the former. 

Respondent argues that (a) (4) must 
be so read, since, otherwise, the limita- 
tion in (a) (1) would be practically with- | 
out effect. See In re Roth & Appel, 181 | 


| cent. Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 


| scriptions allotted was $275,118,000. 


| But this contention was rejected by the 
| decision in Williams v. U. S. Fidelity Co., 


| supported, as respondent contends, 


| may be one beyond the control of the} 


| timgent claims. 


|} on Bankrupicy, supra. 
| due until after the year allowed for proof 


| Son 


;} Gating agen 





Treasury Issue 





Secretary Mellon Announces | 
Division of Certificates by 


Reserve Districts 


| 
| 


Secretary Mellon today (April 13) an- | 
nounced that the total amount of sub- 
scriptions received for the issue of 1% per 


ness, Series TD2-1931, dated April 15, 1931, | 


| maturing Dec, 15, 1931, aggregated $908,- | 


688,000, and that the total amount of sub- 


The subscriptions (A) and allotments / 
(B) were divided among the several Fed- 


| eral Reserve Districts and the Treasury | 












as follows: 

A B 
ey. Mee $58,618,000 $24,060,500 
New York .. 374,288,500 83,987,000 
Philadelphia . 101,093,000 28,900,000 

| Cleveland .... 53,912,500 16,142,000 | 
Richmond ... 51,587,000 27,744,000 
Atlanta ...... 45,383,000 24,127,500 | 
Chicago ..... 76,347,500 25,516,000 
St. Louis . 19,645,000 6,830,000 
Minneapolis ee 6,221,000 3,127,000 | 
Kansas City - £ 19,064,500 5,640,500 
Dallas ....... 30,028,500 12,057,500 | 
San Franc 71,799,500 16,706,000 
Treasury 700,000 280,000 
Total $908 688,000 $275,118,000 


Treasury. 


Issued by the Department oj the 


supra; see Central Trust Co, v. Chicago 
Auditorium, supra, pp. 592, 593, and is not 
by 
Zavelo v. Reeves, 227 U.S. 625. That case 
held only that section 63, read in the/ 
light of the spirit amd purpose of the act, | 
did not authorize proof of claim upon an | 
obligation entered into by the bankrupt 
after the filing of the petition. See In 
re Burka, 104 Fed. 326 


Meaning of Section 


Possible doubts as to the meaning of the 
section should be resolved in the light of 
the purpose of the act “to convert the 
assets of the bankrupt into cash for dis- | 
tribution among creditors and then to re- | 
lieve the honest debtor from the weight of | 
oppressive indebtedmess and permit him | 
to start afresh free from the obligations 
and responsibilities consequent upon busi- 
ness misfortunes.” Williams v. U. S. Fi- | 
delity Co. supra, p. 554; Central Trust 
Co. v. Chicago Auditorium, supra, p. 591. 
If this purpose be given its appropriate | 
weight, a meaning cannot be attributed | 
to the plain words of subdivision (a) (4),! 
which would so restrict them as to pre-| 


| clude proof of claim upon the liability of | 


an endorser of commercial paper, and re- | 
sult in its survival of the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge as an obligation enforcible against 


| him. 


That some contingent claims are deemed 
not provable does not militate against this | 
conclusion. The contingency of the bank- | 


| rupt’s obligation may be such as to render ® | 
- ” y It | banks, which for the past four years have | mise proposal, and which contains a pre- | 


any claim upon it imcapable of proof. 


creditor, and dependent upon an event so | 


| fortuitous as to make it uncertain whether 


liability will ever attach. In re Merrill & 
Baker, 186 Fed. 312. Such a claim could 
not be proved under the Act of 1841 al-| 
though in terms permitting proof of con- | 
Riggin v. Magwire, 15) 
Wall. 549. Or, the contingency may be 
such as to make any valuation of the 
claim impossible, evem though liability has | 
attached. Of this latter class was the 
claim upon the bankrupt’s contract to pay 
his divorced wife a specified amount an- 
nually so long as she should remain un- 
married, proof of which was for that rea- 
son rejected in Dumbar v. Dunbar, supra; 
see Atkins v. Wilcox, 105 Fed. 595. 


Liability of Endorser 

But the liability of an endorser is of 
neither class. Its amount is certain; and 
the contingency of motice of dishonor to 
the endorser is within the control of the 
creditor, so as to place his claim, so far 
as its certainty of accrual and its sus- 
ceptibility of liquidation are concerned, 
upon the same footing as the contract of 
indemnity which was held provable in 


| Williams v. U. S. Fidelity Co., supra, al- | 
| though the claimant had done nothing at 


the time of the bankruptcy to satisfy the 
liability for which the indemnity was 
given. See also Cemtral Trust Co. v. Chi- 
cago Auditorium, supra, pages 593, 594. 
The claim against the endorser of paper 
not matured at the time of the bankruptcy 
thus stands on the same plane as contracts 
of suretyship or guarantee of payment of 
a debt not due umtil after the bank- 
ruptcy. See In re Refining Co. supra; 
Collier on Bankruptcy, supra; Remington 
Even though not 


of claims, if proved in time, such a claim 
may be liquidated as are other unmatured 
claims. In re Buzzini, supra, page 830. | 
As the claim is provable, and as notice of | 
dishonor after the petition is filed is nec- 
essary only to charge the endorser, in the 
event he does not secure his discharge, the 
claimant need not give notice of dishonor 
in order to share in the estate. See Col- 
man Co. y. Withoft, supra, page 253. 


The application of respondent to ex- | 
Ppunge the claims should be denied in 
each case. The judgment will be reversed | 
and the cause remanded for further pro- | 
ceedings in accordance with this opinion. 

Reversed. | 


Changes Are Announced 
In National Banks’ Status 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended April 11 have just 
been announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 


Charter issued: The Rifie National Bank, 
Rifle. Colo; capital. $25,000; president, C. R. 
McCarthy; cashier. T. H. Hill 

Changes of titles: 

The Central National Bank of York, Pa. to 
“The Central National Bank & Trust Com- 
Pany of York.” 

The National Copper Bank of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to “Security National Bank of 
Salt Lake City.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Belmont National 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; effective Feb, 28, 1931; 
liquidating agent. L. A. Stonebraker, Bel- | 
mont, Ohio: absorbed by The First National | 
Bank of Bethesda. Ohio 

The First National Bank of Doyle, Tenn.: 
Capital, $25,000; effective April 2, 1931; liqui- 
dating committee, J. M. Gamble, A. P. John- 
and Wiley Steakley. all of Doyle, Tenn.; 
absorbed by Commerce Union Bank of Nash- 
Ville. Tenn. 

McDowell County National Bank of Welch, 
W. Va.; capital, $250,000; effective March 27, 
1931; liquidating agent, McDowell County Na- 
tional Bank in Welch, W. Va. 

The First National 
Capital, $75. 


Bank, Belmont, 


Bank of Durand, Wis.; 
; effective April 2, 1931; liqui- 
G. C. Schiefelbein. Durand, | 
succeeded by The First National Bank 
Durand 
Consolidations: 
The First National Bank of Wills Point. 
Tex., capital $50,000 and the Van Zandt 
County National Bank of Wills Point, Tex.., | 
Capital $50,000. Consolidated April 7 under 
Act of Noy. 7, 1918. as amended Feb. 25, 1927. 
under charter and corporate title of “The 
First National Bank of Wills Point,” No. 
5018. with capital stock of $50,000. 
The First National Bank of Chillicothe. 


Wis.: 
in 


; Ohio, capital §200,000, and the Valley Savings 


Bank & Trust Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Capital $150,000. Consolidated April 11 under 
Act of Novy. 7, 1918. as amended Feb, 25, 1927, 
under charter and corporate title of "The 
First National Bank of Chillicothe,” No. 128, 
with capital stock of $300,000. 

The First National Bank of Hoosick Falls 
N. Y., capital $100.000. and the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., capital 
$100,000. Consolidated April 11 under Act of 
Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under 
charter of The First National Bank of Hoo- 
sick Falls, No. 2471, amd under the corporate 
title of "The Peoples-First National Bank of | 
Hoosick Falls,’ with capital stock of $200,000. 


| pany, Portland, 


| sioner, has announced 


Of National Banks in Minnesota 


Proposal Viewed as Solution to Problem of Interest in Estate. 


Collections From Federal Institutions 





Sr. Pav, Minn., April 14. 


A solution of the problem of collecting |banks, in sheer fairness, should also be | 


from Minnesota national banks has been 
reached in the opinion of Governor Olson 
and the members of the Interim Com- 
mission on Bank Taxation, if a compro- 
mise proposal announced by them is ac- 
cepted by the banks, as they “have prac- 
tically been assured it will be.” 


The announcement released by the Gov- 
ernor and the Commissich, including a 
copy of the bill to make the compromise 
effective, follows in full text: 

Governor Floyd B. Olson and the Min- 
nesota Interim Commission on Bank Tax- 
ation join in announcing a compromise 
proposal whereby taxation of State and 
national banks may be equalized with a 
saving to the State of $1,700,184 for the 
next biennium, which it would otherwise 
lose. 

Although the State will be enabled to 
collect this amount of revenue over and 
above the amount it would receive under 
present tax laws which the Federal courts 


|have held inoperative against national 
| banks, the compromise offers all banks, 


both State and national, an opportunity 


;} to enter agreements with the State Tax 
| Commission whereby 
} per cent of their levied taxes. 


they will save 25 


Thus the compromise proposal, intended 
as an emergency 
until the Federal Congress enacts remedial 


national bank tax legislation sought by | 


the Interim Commission on Bank Taxa- 
tion, effects a great saving both to the 


{banks and to the State. 


Announcement is made jointly by Gov- 
ernor Olson for the Executive Department 


of State, Senator George H. Sullivan, as} 
chairman of the Interim Bank Tax Com-| 
mission and chairman of the Senate Com- | 


mittee on Taxes, and Representative O. C. 
Neuman, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Taxes and a member of the In- 
terim Commission. 


Proposal Announced 


Following Conference 


The compromise proposal is announced 
after conferences between the Governor 


and the entire membership of the Interim | 


Commission, composed of three members 


of the Senate, three members of , the) 
| House, the members of the State Tax 


Commission, and the Attorney General. 

If accepted by 
these officials have practically been assured 
it will be, the Governor and members of 
the Commission feel confident that a solu- 
tiow has been reached of the problem of 
collecting taxes from Minnesota national 


been paying taxes by agreement and which 
this year have refused to renew their 
agreements on the same basis as in the 
past. At the same time, the Commission 
feels that the compromise proposal will 
offer the national banks an advantageous 
tax arrangement which will not operate 
to the exclusion of and discrimination 
against State banks. 

The compromise proposal hereby 
nounced provides for: 

“Enactment at once by the Legislature 
of a bill already drafted which directs the 
State Tax Commission to enter into agree- 
ments of settlement with any State or na- 
tional bank which offers to settle and com- 
promise taxes by paying 75 per cent of the 


an- 


| taxes assessed as’ Of May 1, 1931, and of 


May 1, 1932, before they become delin- 


| quent. 


“Submission of the compromise offer to 
all national banks for their signatures of 
agreement, which must be received a suf- 


| ficient number of days previous to the 


close of the Legislature, April 22, to per- 
mit enactment of other compulsory legis- 
lation in event of failure of the banks to 
accept. 

“The immediate passage in one House of 
the Legislature of the bill introduced by 
the Bank Tax Commission, which at- 
tempts to tax all moneyed capital in com- 
petition with national banks at the prop- 
erty\rate, the same as banks.” 


Endeavor Included to Make 


Former Tax Law Effective 
This latter measure will be an endeavor 


to make operative the State bank tax 


{laws held inoperative by the Supreme 


Court of the State of Minnesota in 1925. 
and also by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in March, 1927, However, 
the bill will be held in abeyance in the 
other House of the Legislature, ready for 


final passage and enactment into law in} 


case the banks fail to accept the compro- 
mise before the close of the session. 

The officials making this announcement 
frankly desire to avoid the odious neces- 
sity of enacting a bank tax commission 
bill, attempting to tax all capital in com- 
petition with banks, both because its pro- 


| visions will create uncertainty and con- 


fusion, and because of the unknown field 
of capital competing with national banks, 
which for the first time*would thus be 
attempted to be reached on the property 
rate. Heretofore all such capital has been 
taxed on the monies and credits 3-mill 
tax levy basis, or upon the mortgage reg- 
istry tax basis. 

The bill necessarily attempts to divide 
monies and credits into competing and 
noncompeting capital which will undoubt- 
edly cause a great loss in the amount of 
tax received from the monies and credits 
provisions of the existing law, which will 
only be partially offset by any gain affected 
by forcing payment of personal property 
levies assessed against national banks. It 
is impossible to forecast with any degree 
of assurance such gain or loss, or the 
confusion which would be created in re- 
lation to monied capital in competition 
with banks,—by the passage of such bill. 

This group also feels that any advan- 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Fountain State 


| Bank. Fountain City, closed. 


Maine: Sanger N. Annis, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Fidelity Trust Com- 
purchase of Limerick Na- 
Limerick, and of the Sanford 


tional Bank, 


| Nationa! Bank, Sanford, and their operation 


as nches approved. 

naitneoota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced: State Bank of Dun- 
dee, Dundee, taken over by First National 
Bank, Heron Lake. 

Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Myrtle, 
Myrtle, reopened, capital, $15,000. Commer- 
cial State Bank, Goodman, ~ reopened. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Exeter, closed. Commercial State Bank 
Grand Island, chartered to assume deposits 
of former bank of same name 

Oregon: A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Lincoln County Bank, 
Toledo, consolidated with First National Bank, 
same city. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Shawmut 
Corporation of Bostom, New York Agency 
change of location approved from 120 Broad- 
way to 20 Exchange Place. Hibernia Trust 
Company and Broadway & Plaza Trust Com- 

any, agreement of merger under title Hi- 

rnia Trust Company filed and branches 
approved at 261 Fifth Avenue, 154 Nassau 
Street, and 655 Fifth Avenue, former loca- 
tion of Broadway & Plaza Trust Company. 

Wisconsin, C. F. Schwenker, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Baronette State 
Bank, Baronette, in charge of State bank 
examiner. 


the national banks, as} 


; tage of the compromise offered to national 


extended to State banks. 


{ 
Under the compromise worked out for 


acceptance by the banks, through pas- 
sage of the bill which will be introduced 
in both Houses of the Legislature Monday, 
the State Tax Commission has worked 
out the following table showing the re- 
| sults that will be obtained to the State 
|; and to the banks, with a saving to both: 

| Aggregate taxable 


| erty taxes levied thereon based on an average 


| rate of 77.22 mills in cities and villages in 
| the year 1930: 
| National banks: Number assessed, 264. To- 


| tal personal property assessment, $17,594,000. | 


Taxes at 77.22 mills (incollectible except by 
| agreement), $1,357,201; less 25 per cent reduc- 
| tion, $339,300; net taxes (collectible by this 
compromise), $1,017,901. 

State banks and trust companies: Number 
assessed, 756. Total personal property assess- 
ment. $8,696,364; taxes at 77.22 mills, $670,837; 


less 25 per cent reduction, $167,709; net tax, 


$503,128. 

Tota! all banks and trust companies: Total 
taxes, $2,028,038; less 25 per cent reduction, 
$507,009; net taxes, $1,521,029. 

Loss of taxes On basis of 25 per cent reduc- 
tion on all banks. $507,009. 

Gain from collection of taxes on national 
banks, less loss on State banks: Gain on na- 
tional banks, $1,017,801; loss on State banks. 
$167,709; net gain, $850,092; net gain for the 
biennium, $1,700,184. 


measure effective only | 


Approval Is Given 
Compromise Proposal 


The officials announcing this compro- | 


mise proposal have been in touch with the 
leading national banks of the State and 
have been given every indication that it 
will be acceptable. George Susens, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Bankers Associa- 
tion, has approved the proposal and has 
promised to aid the State in obtaining 
immediate acceptance by all national 
' banks. Acceptance of the advantage given 
them will be a matter of course to State 
banks. 


The Governor and the Interim Commis- | 


sion on Bank Taxation feel that a solu- 
| tion of the bank tax problem for the next 
two years, during which it has assurance 
that Congress will remedy the present 
situation, has been arrived at, requiring 
only the formal approval of the national 
banks. 

Should they fail to accept, of course it 
| will be necessary -to force compliance with 
| the present tax laws, now inoperative as 
| to national banks, by forcing through the 
| less desirable legislation taxing money in 
competition with banks. 

The bill, to be introduced Monday, which 
| embodies the foundation for the compro- 


'amble setting forth the purpose and 
wey of such legislation, follows: 


A bill for an act directing the Minnesota | 


| Tax Commission to compromise taxes assessed 
upon shareholders of banks. 


Whereas, the right of this State and 


‘other States to collect taxes on nationak) 


banks and their shareholders is governed 

and controlled by the Congress of the 

United States, and whereas the Supreme 

Court of this State in State of Minnesota 

v. First National Bank, 164 Minn. 235, and 

the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Minnesota v. First National Bank, 273 U. 

S. 561, have held that this State cannot 

collect taxes on shareholders of national 
banks at more than about one-eighth of 
present rate, and whereas until Congress 
removes its present restriction as ex- 
| pressed in section 5219, R. S., the State 
}can do nothing which effectively will in- 
sure the collection of any taxes on na- 
tional banks, and 

Whereas, during the coming two years, 
}in addition to other difficulties relating 
to public revenues in the various cities, 
villages, school districts and counties over 
the State, there will be almost certain 
loss of all revenues from bank taxation 
with a consequent increase in the taxes 
paid by all other taxpayers; and whereas, 
in this emergency an effort must be made 
in some form or by some means to pre- 
serve as much of the revenue assessed 
against banks and their shareholders as 
the State can possibly secure, and 

Whereas, this Legislature has at this 
session enacted laws providing for press- 
ing as vigorously as may be its effort to 
have Congress amend the Federal law 
now barring the State from effective tax- 
ation of national banks and their share- 
holders, which amendment cannot pos- 
sibly be effected within one year and prab- 
ably cannot be secured before the next 
session of this Legislature, and whereas, 
because of the situation as to national 
banks the right to collect taxes assessed 
against shareholders of State banks is 
also brought into question, 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. The Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion is directed to enter into agreements 
of settlement with any State or national 
| bank, which, acting in behalf of its share- 
holders, offers to settle and compromise 
taxes by paying 75 per cent of such taxes 
as shall be assessed against the share- 
holders as of May 1, 1931, and as of May 
| 1, 1932 Such tender shall provide for the 

payment of said 75 per cent of said taxes 
for both of said years and shall agsee 
to pay said taxes before they become de- 
| linquent. When any such bank signifies 
| to said Commission that it will pay 75 
per cent of the taxes assessed against 
it for both of said years, the compromise 
herein described shall be effective without 
| further action by said Commission. 

| Such tender shall be signed by the presi- 
dent or vice president and the cashier or 
; assistant cashier of such bank, when so 
signed and approved it shall be deemed 
the act of any such bank and of its stock- 
holders and shall be and remain a binding 
| obligation of such bank, and of its stock- 
| holders as well, to pay the amount 60 
tendered before said taxes shall become 
delinquent. 





and before any such tax shall become de- 
linquent the Commission shall certify to 
the treasurer of the proper county the 
fact that such tender has been made and 
accepted and thereupon such treasurer 
shall receive ‘and accept 75 per cent of 
the taxes assessed against the shareholders 
of such bank in full settlement and com- 
promise of the taxes assessed and charged 
against such shareholders. 

Section 3. Said Tax Commission may 
fix and prescribe a date beyond which no 
such tender of compromise will be ac- 
cepted, which date shall be uniform as to 
all banks. Said Commission shall mail 
notice of the date so fixed to each bank 
which has not theretofore made the tender 
herein provided for. After such date, no 
such tender shall be accepted except for 
good cause shown. 

(Signed:) F. B. Olson, Governor; eoGrge 
H. Sullivan, chairman of Interim Com- 
mission on Bank Taxation; O. C. Neuman, 
chairman House Committee on Taxes, 
member Interim Commission. 
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| 
| 


value of the stock of | 
; Mational and State banks and personal prop- | 


Section 2, After receipt of such tender 


Compromise Drafted on Taxing Tax Is Sustained | 


-On Reversionary 


Value of Remainder After | 
Deducting Value of Life. 
Estate Granted Another 
Held Subject to Levy 


Etta M. KLEIN, FORMER ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE Estate OF SOLOMON KLEIN, DECEASED, | 
Vv. | 

| UNITED States. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 387. 

|On writ of certiorari to the Court of | 

| Claims. 


General (THomas D. Tuacuer, Solicitor 


MAN and ERWIN N. GriswoLp with him 
| on the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 


| Mr. Justice SuTHertanp delivered the 
| opinion of the court. 

The petitioners are the sole surviving 
heirs of Solomon Klein and distributees 
of his estate. He died intestate leaving, 
among other property, two parcels of land 
in Cook County, Ill., which, some 15 
months prior to his death, he had con- 
veyed to his wife, Etta M. Klein, by deed. 
|} the habendum clauses of which are as 
follows: 

“First. To have and to hold the said 
lands unto the said grantee for and during 





shall die prior to the decease of said gran- 
tor then and in that event she shall by 


| tate in said lands and the reversion in 
|fee in and to the same shall in that 
}event remain vested in said grantor, his 
| heirs, and assigns, 
hereby reserved to said grantor and ex- 
| cepted from this conveyance. 

“Second. Upon condition and in the 
}event that said grantee shall survive the 
said grantor, then and in that case only 
the said grantee shall by virtue of this 
conveyance take, have, and hold the said 
lands in fee simple, unto the sole use of 
herself, her heirs, and assigns forever.’ 


| Remainder Assessed 


ternal Revenue included in the gross 
estate the value of these two parcels of 
land, after deducting therefrom the value 
of the life estate; and the tax thereto at- 





This was paid, and a claim for refund 
| was rejected. Thereupon, petitioners sued 
jin the Court of Claims to recover the 
amount. That court rendered judgment 
against petitioners. 42 F. (2d) 596. 


The case turns upon the meaning and/| 


application of section 402 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, chapter 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1097, 
| which provides that the value of the gross 
| estate of the decedent shall be determined 


by including the value at the time of his| 


death of all property, etc.— 


(c) To the extent of any interest therein | 


of which the decedent has at any time made 


a transfer, or with respect to which he has | 


at any time created a trust, * * intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death * * * 

The two clauses of the deed are quite 
distinct—the first conveys a life estate; the 
second deals with the remainder. 
| estate is granted with an express reserva- 

tion of the fee, which is to “remain vested 
in said grantor” 


said grantor.” By the second clause the 
grantee takes the fee in the event—‘“and 
in that case onl, ’’—that she shall survive 
the grantor. It follows that only a life 
estate immediately was vested. 

The remainder was retained by the 
grantor; and whether that ever would 
become vested in the grantee depended 
upon the condition precedent that the 
death of the grantor happen before that 
of the grantee. The grant of the remain- 
der, therefore, was contingent. See 2 
Washburn, Real Property (4th Ed.), pp. 
547-548, 559, paragraph 1. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois, the State 
where the deed was made and the prop- 
erty lies, support this conclusion. Haward 
et al. v. Peavey, 128 Ill. 430, 439; Baley 
v. Strahan, 314 Ill. 213, 217. 

It is said that we must consider the 
deed as a whole; that since there is 
nothing in the granting clause to indi- 


cate the nature of the estate granted | 









} 
| 
| 


| Compeny. 


APRIL 29— HOW TO KEEP THE PRICE OF MER- 
CHANDISE DOWN, by Mr. D. F. Kelly, President, 
Notional Retail Dry Goods Association, and The Feir, 


Chicege. 


MAY 6—BANKING, by Mr. Rome C. Stephenson, 
President, American Bankers Association 


A booklet containing all these addresses will be available upon the conclusion of the 


| BENJAMIN B. Petrus and H. H. SHINNICK | 
(Epwarp CLIFFORD and CoLLapay, Cxiir- | —— — 
| FORD & Petrus of counsel), for petitioner; | 
CnHaRLEs B. Ruoc, Assistant Attorney | 


the term of her natural life, and if she| 


virtue hereof take no greater or other es- | 


such reversion being | 
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General, Frep K. Dyar, BraDLgy B. GIL- 


In auditing the estate tax return of the | 
administratrix, the Commissioner of In-| 


tributable was assessed against the estate. | 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


April 11, Made Public April 14, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........+++06 $1,336,149.54 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
Income tax ........+- pasate 438,796.38 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
enue see ete ee 847,910.62 
Miscellaneous receipts ......-- 941,266.15 | 
Total ordinary receipts .. $3,564,122.69 
Balance previous day .......+. 444,388,008.40 


$447 ,952,131.09 








TOW oa ccccivwwecvssvebsee® 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures ......... $7,927,275.32 
Interest on public debt .. 226,581.53 | 
Refunds of receipts .... 162,569.82 
Panama Canal .............+: 13,706.89 
Operations in special accounts 252,837.28 
Adjusted-service certificate 
eee 166,479.36 | 
Civil-service retirement fund .. 43,891.92 
Investment of trust funds 607,363.79 


Total ordinary expenditures $8,562,072.63 
14,195,471.00 


Other public debt expenditures 
Balance today 425,194,587.46 | 
$447,952,131.09 | 


oan | 


Total 


Foreign Exchange Rates | 
Certified to Treasury, 


As of April 14 | 


New York, April 14.—The Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreig’. cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
















Austria (schilling) 14.0512 

Belgium (beiga) 13.9030 

Bulgaria (lev) ......... .7169 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9617 

Denmark (krone) 26.7398 

England (pound) 485.7984 

Finland (markka) ......ccsceceeees 2.5165 

Prance (ffanc) ......ccsccscscseces 2.9112 

Germany (reichsmark) ........+++- 23.8044 

Greece (drachma) ........csecceere 1.2934 

Hungary (PeMGO) ......cessescccess 17.4322 

Italy (lira) chap esabskveeshaeune 5.2346 

Netherlands (guilder) ..........+++ 40.1405 

DIGTWAS (EFOME). ....cccccevcccsceves 26.9426 

Poland (zloty) .. 11.1895 

Portugal (escudo) 4.4710 

Rumania (leu) -5940 

Spain (peseta) 9.9377 

Sweden (krona) 26.7609 

Switzerland (franc) 19.2611 

Yugoslavia (dimar) ...../..ceeeeeee 1.7579 

Hong Kong (dollar) ........-++++++ 24.2857 

China (Shanghai tael) ............ 31.1071 

China (Mexican dollar) ..........+ 22.5500 

China (Yuan dollar) ........ 22.4833 

TOMI (FUNC) on ccccies 36.0875 

JAPAN (YON) 2.2... -scceee 49.3646 

Singapore (dollar) ....... 56.0375 

' Canada (dollar) .......... 99.9516 
Cuba (peso) ..........+. 99.9143 

Mexico (peso) ........ 47.4333 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 78.8369 
| Brazil (milreis) 7.2361 
Chile (peso) 12.0663 

| Uruguay (peso) 66.4222 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 

ea Tu see arwaR ies Cer ceaek 28.3750 


| Bar silver 
we must go to the habendum to deter- 
mine that question; that the habendum 
consists of two clauses, one conveying a 
| life estate, and the other the fee; and that 
i“the greater estate or fee naturally 
swallows up the lesser or life estate when 
created by the same instrument.” The 
| principle invoked, however, does not help 
|the petitioners, for certainly here’ the 





The life) 


in the event that the) We. . 
grantee “shall die prior to the decease of | the living, thus satisfying the terms of | 


@ FORTHCOMING ADDRESSES: 


APRIL 22 —THE FUTURE OF TALKING MOTION 
| PICTURES, by Mr. J. E. Otterson, President, Electrical 
Research Products, inc, Subsidiery of Western Electric 


estates were not merged during the life 
|of the grantor; and the deed evinces the 
clear intention of the grantor that they 
should no‘ be. 

Nothing is to be gained by multiplying 
| words in respect of the various niceties 
of the art of conveyancing or the law of 
contingent and vested remainders. It is 
perfectly plain that the death of the 
grantor was the indispensable 
| tended event which brought the larger 
| estate into being for the grantee and ef- 
fected its transmission from the dead to 


the taxing act and justifying the tax im- 
posed. Compare Tyler v. United States, 
| 281 U. S. 497. 

The provision of the Revenue Act of 
1918, so far as it seeks to tax the transfer 
in question, is assailed as unconstitutional 
because it is said, the transfer was com- 
plete and irrevocable before the act was 
passed. In support of this view Nichols 


v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531, and similar de- | 
But the | 


cisions of this court are cited. 
deed under review, while made before the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1918, was 
made after the Act of 1916, c. 463, 39 Stat. 
156, 7177, which, with an addition not per- 
tinent here, contained (‘section 202) ex- 
actly the same provision; and the conten- 
tion, for that reason, other grounds aside, 
is without merit. 
States, —- U. S. —, decided March 2, 1931. 
where the cases relied upon by petitioners 
are distinguished. 


Judgment affirmed. 


TONIGHT 


MR. MARTIN J. INSULL 


President, Middle West Utilities Company 
will speak on 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
“HOLDING COMPANIES” 


WRC 9 P.M. 


One of a Series of Addresses on 


PRESENT BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
AND CONDITIONS 


by eminent ieaders of American business, 
industry, and finance, presented on the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
RADIO,PROGRAM 


inaugurating the FOURTH YEAR of 
“the program that does more than entertain.” 


and Compony. 
MAY 20—THE BU! 


and in-| 


Milliken et al. v. United | 


STATE BANKING 








First Increase 
In Publie Debt in 
Decade Foreseen 


Treasury Statement Reveals 


Expansion in the Gross 
Debt During March as Re- 
ceipts Show Decline 


With a deficit of not less than $500,000,- 


000 expected in the fiscal operations of, 
the Treasury for the current fiscal year, 
an increase in the gross public debt is 
foreseen for the first time since 1920, it 
has just been announced on behalf of the 
Department of the Treasury. 


The deficit on April 11, according to the 
daily statement of the Treasury, was $660,- 
032,472.37, but it was said that no estimate 
can be made as to the condition which 
will obtain when the fiscal year closes. 
The gross debt increased from $16,230,- 
684,000.22 mn Feb. 28, 1931, to $16,582,868,- 
436.73 for March 31, as against the steady 
decline effected in previous years. When 
the war debt was at its peak, Aug. 31; 
1919, the public debt amounted to $26,- 
596,701 648.01. 


Causes of Increased Debt 


This increase in the national debt, it 
was explained, is ascribable to the falling 
off in receipts of nearly every type. and 
the increase in the cost of operating the 
Federal establishment. With the passage 
of legislation affording World War vet- 
erans additional borrowing privileges on 
their adjusted compensation certificates; 
and with drought relief and other agri- 
cultural annuities, disbursements from the 
Treasury are being increased further. 


For the nine-month period ended 
March 31, total receipts amounted to $2,- 
531,727,143.28, as against $3,042,150,971.70 
| for the same period of the preceding fis- 
cal year. The expenditures during the 
first three quarters of the 1931 fiscal year, 
aggregated $3,126,540,319.20, as against 
$2,942,209,145.17 for the same period of 
the fiscal year 1930. The deficit on March 
31 was $594,813,174.92. 


Gross Debt in 1919 


When the war debt was at its peak in 
1919, the gross debt less the net balance 
in the general fund was $25,478,592,113.25. 
On March 31, 1930, it was $16,020,856,- 
751.69; on Dec. 31, 1930, $15,719,283,767.52; 
on Feb. 28, 1931, $16,080,286,400.32, and on 
March 31, 1931, $16,040,439,839.24. 


New issues of securities thus far during 
the fiscal year 1931, it is shown in the 
daily statement covering April 9, have to- 
taled $4,805,778,511. Retirements, includ- 
ing public debt retirements chargeable 
against ordinary receipts, have amounted 
to $4,427,927,382.71. For the same period 
of the fiscal year 1930, new issues had a 
value of $3,009,631,156.30, as against re- 
| tirements of $3,576,640,364.56. 


. 


| Monthly Earnings Report 
| Submitted by A. T. & T. Co. 


Current earnings of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in February, 
1931, and in the first two months of this 
year, aS compared to the corresponding 
periods of last year, as reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have just 
| been made public by the Commission. 
The statement of earnings follows in full 

| text: 


Month of February: 1931 1930 
Total oper. revenue... . $9,161,023 $9,305,437 
Net oper. revenue.... 3,743,450 3,601,750 
ee ee 3,052,035 2,909,858 

Two months; 

Total oper. revenue....$18,633,986 $18,972,149 
| Net oper. revenue 7,323,860 7,665,159 
| Oper. income ...... 5,926,625 6,221,861 








the Babsonchart of Business, Commodities, 
Stocks and Bonds. Don’t be misled. Keep 
posted yourself. Know what your competi- 
tors know and are doing. Accumulate stocks 
when the bankers and insiders accumulate 
and then sell when they sell. 

Subscribers get a revised Babsonchart every 
week with money-making suggestions and val- 
uable information before it is published else- 
where. Remember our forecast of the Panic 
of 1929! For 25 years we have fought for the 
independent business man and investor. Write 
today for free booklet. Address: Div. 80-21, 
Babson’s Reports, Babson Park, Massachu- 
setts, Largest Statistical Community ia 
America. 











MAY 13 — AGRICULTURE AND THE PACKING 
INDUSTRY, by Mr. T. George Lee, President, Armour 
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Discusses Manner in 


Which Defective, Handicapped and Under: 
privileged Children May Be Helped 


By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


NE must be socially minded to be inter- 
0 ested in the child health and protection 

movement. My definition of a socially- 
minded person is one who has an interest 
in the general welfare of society and in the 
problems of his neighbor. A person who is 
not socially minded is one who lives chiefly 
for himself and for those who are parts of 
himself, without interest in the well-being 
of others. 

The child health and protection movement 
will not appeal to members of the latter 
class, unless they find, upon investigation, 
that an enlightened self-interest demands 
their support. For example, the selfish rich 
man may conclude that his possessions will 
be more secure if he aids a program that 
would decrease crime and produce a more 
contented and dependable citizenry. Com- 
munistic agitation finds its most fertile field 
among those who think they have not a fair 
chance in the race of life. 

When we speak of child health and pro- 
tection we do not mean that the child is to 
be taken out of the home, nor that the care 
of the child is to be taken away from its 
parents. In our culture we regard the home 
as the central unit where character and 
habits are formed. It is not proposed to de- 
crease the influence and sacredness of the 
home. On the contrary, the aim of such 
movements is to add to the power of home 
and parents, and to supplement their efforts 
with things they cannot do. 


The chief task of the child health and 
protection movement is to carry scientific 
knowledge into the home—carry it to the 
parents and teach them to use it. While 
their primary object is the welfare of the 
child, yet the leaders of the movement must 
necessarily reach the child through adults 
who for the most part are the parents. 

We are therefore confronted with two 
sorts of problems, one relating to the home 
and the other relating to the community. 
In the field of health there are measures to 
be applied in the home and measures to be 
applied by the governmental units. The 
former are perhaps typified by the nightly 
admonition to use a good dentifrice twice a 
day and to see your dentist twice a year. 
The latter are exemplified in the prevention 
of typhoid by our public health services who 
serve the home without ever entering it. 


v 


In view of the record that has been made 
by our public health services it seems strange 
that they are often so lightly regarded and 
so poorly supported. Even considered from 
the purely financial aspect the cost of these 
services is a good investment, but when we 
take into account the humanitarian side the 
appeal would seem to be irresistible. 

The prevention of illness means avoiding 
interruption of earnings as well as the say- 
ing of doctor and hospital bills. The pre- 
vention of a death may mean the sparing of 
a worker whose earning power during a 
lifetime would be worth many thousands of 
dollars to a community. It may seem saving 
a breadwinner and thereby keeping a family 
from dropping to a lower standard of living 
with greater likelihood of becoming a charge 
upon the public treasury, and perhaps pro- 
ducing criminals and prostitutes who would 
require more policemen and jails. These are 
among the practical considerations which 
justify expenditures for public health activ- 
ities. 

Next to health comes education. The 
White House Conference said that every 
child is entitled to good schools. It did not 
Say every rich child nor every city child, but 
every child. 

The equalization of educational opportu- 
nity is therefore fundamental in any pro- 
gram which contemplates an equal chance 
for every child. The recent session of the 
Utah Legislature sensed this need and en- 
acted a law whijch will gradually set up a 
school equalization fund, to the end that 
every child in the State shall be assured of 
certain educational standards. 

One of the indirect objectives of the child 
health and protection movement is the re- 
duction of crime. In my judgment the way 


fe 


to reduce crime is to prevent it. We still 
have among us some who believe in the 
medieval doctrine that crime can be pre- 
vented by increasing the severity of purfish- 
ment. I call this a medieval doctrine be- 
cause in medieval times petty thieving and 
all sorts of minor crimes were punishable by 
death. If the doctrine had been sound crime 
should have been eradicated centuries ago. 
But it was not eradicated and perhaps not 
even substantially diminished. It is far 
more important that punishment be swift 
and sure than that it be severe. 


v 

In crime as in illness, prevention is better 
than cure, and the prevention of crime is 
chiefly a problem of childhood. 

The fact that recruits for crime are chiefly 
children is constantly brought before us in 
our juvenile courts. The primary object of 
juvenile courts always is the reformation 
rather than the punishment of young o/- 
fenders. This requires a specially trained 
personnel consisting of men and women pe- 
culiarly adapted to the delicate task of sal- 
vaging young human material. The last 
Utah Legislature enacted an improved ju- 
venile court code. 

Another phase of our general problem fs 
the defective child. Our State institution at 
Ogden is outstanding in the whole United 
States in its work for the deaf and the blind. 
The Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children 
at St. Mark’s, and the Children’s Hospital 
of the Latter Day Saint Church have given 
scores of helpless boys and girls the chance 
to live a life of normal physical activity, to 
work and play and be happy. 

The mentally defective children constitute 
a problem that is not appreciated by all who 
should be informed. The extent of feeble- 
mindedness in Utah is not definitely known, 
although we have no reason to suppose that 
the percentage is less here than in other 
States. 

In the absence of a reliable survey, the 
number of feeble-minded persons in Utah 
has been estimated at more than 1,000. 
Many of the feeble-minded, although unfit 
for the public schools, are susceptible of a 
degree of training that will make them self- 
sustaining instead of leaving them as help- 
less charges upon their families or upon the 
community, where those with vicious pro- 
pensities might do considerable mischief. 
The State is therefore wisely establishing a 
training school for the feeble-minded, which 
is now under construction at American Fork, 
and will be ready for operation sometime in 
the Summer. 

Many of the feeble-minded, among the 
higher grade morons, can be trained to 
steady habits and hard work, and become 
useful members of society. They range 
downward from this class to those who re- 
quire constant care either at home or in an 
institution, Their greatest menace is the 
eugenic one, for as a rule they are deficient 
in moral inhibitions and they frequently 
multiply like rabbits, and hence they tend 
to weaken the human family. 

Here is a case where scientific caution 
must supplement Christian charity. We 
may be kind to these dumb animals, as they 
are sometimes called, without permitting 
them to increase. Those who are confined 
in institutions can be controlled, but those 
who are left at large should be sterilized. 


There is a class of children which is en- 
titled to the whole-souled friendship of 
everyone, namely, the underprivileged. This 
youngster is normal in body and mind. 
Grim poverty has robbed him of an equal 
chance to health, to education, to play, to 
life. We fondly refer to our country as the 
land of opportunity. 
every effort to keep it so. 

Equality of opportunity is possible only 
when all American children are well born, 
well fed, well ‘ioused, well clothed, well edu- 
cated, well trained and healthy. With sound 
minds in sound bodies we may confidently 
trust in the rule of the people, and we need 
have no fear ¢f the onslaught of other forms 
of government which would set the few to 
rule over the many. 


Value of School Library Surveys 


South Dakota Proposal Discussed by Specialist 
By EDITH A, LATHROP 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


ENTATIVE plans are under way in 

South Dakota for a school library sur- 

vey. This is the result of a suggestion 
made by E. C. Giffen, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, at a rural library con- 
ference held in connection with the 1929 
meeting of the South Dakota Library Asgo- 
ciation. 

In his discussion of the rural school li- 
brary situation of South Dakota, at the con- 
ference, Mr. Giffen pointed out that the 
books now in the rural school libraries are 
in most instances not adapted to the needs 
of the schools. He suggested that the State 
Library Association appoint a committee to 
make a state-wide survey of the entire 
school library situation; and that the com- 
mittee cooperate with the State educational 
association and the South Dakota Free Li- 
brary Commission in its undertaking. 

Before any State can make intelligent rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of its 
school library situation it is essential that 
existing conditions be properly diagnosed. A 
Survey that is scientifically conducted and 
prepared affords a proper basis for making 
such recommendations. State school library 
Surveys are rare. It is quite probable that 
such surveys will be given serious considera- 
tion in the future, now that the library has 
been so forcibly interjected into the school. 

The Director of Library Extension of the 
State Department of Education in New York 
has suggested such a survey for that State. 
He says, in the 1925 report of the education 
department of the University of the State of 
New York, that the first thing to be done in 
improving school library conditions »is to 
make a thorough survey of the entire school 
library situation of the State. 

South Dakota has recently had a library 


survey. This survey was published as a 
pamphlet in 1928 by the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and is entitled, “Equalizing Library Oppor- 
tunities in South Dakota.” About two pages 
of the report are devoted to a discussion of 
school libraries. 

It is pointed out in the school library dis- 
cussion that the average number of library 
books in the public schools of South Dakota 
is approximately seven for each pupil en- 
rolled, and that the number of volumes re- 
placed each year through the State school 
library fund is just about enough to replace 
those that are worn out and destroyed. The 
State school library fund amounts to 10 
cents a year for each person of school age. 

It is further stated that the Young Citi- 
zens League, an organization of young peo- 
ple whose objective is the development of 
good citizenship, has adopted as one of its 
projects the improvement of school libraries. 
This project, the report says, while worthy 
and commendable, is too haphazard and un- 
certain for a great educational system in- 
volving nearly 80,000 children of elementary 
school level. 

The meager. libraries in the schools of 
South Dakota are supplemented by books 
borrowed from the South Dakota Free Li- 
brary Commission. The Secretary of the 
Commission says in her 1930 annual report 
that 9,647 volumes were loaned to schools 
during the last tiennium. This was an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the previous bien- 
nium. So great is the demand for these 
books that by November of each year the 
majority of the books are loaned and schoolS 
making application after that time have to 
be placed upon a waiting list to receive 
books returned by other schools. 


We should put forth. 


——— 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EARTHQUAKES AS SUBJECT 
OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 


Efforts to Obtain Informa- 


tion Which Will Help Reduce Hazards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By Captain R. S. Patton 


Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Capt. Patton concludes his discussion of how the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey gathers and presents exact facts covering its activi- 
ties, begun in the issues of April 13 and 14. 


N MANY parts of the United States 
I early land surveys were made by 
means of the magnetic needle and in 
certain places this method still obtains. 
While the Bureau advocates more pre- 
cise methods, it recognizes existing con- 
ditions and is glad to place at the dis- 
posal of surveyors its vast accumulation 
of accurate information, found helpful 
in solving knotty problems. 

New and important uses includes the 
geophysical prospecting by magnetic 
methods in regions which may contain 
valuable oil and minerals. The local 
disturbance of normal conditions due to 
the existence of magnetic rock may be 
used to trace formations associated with 
these deposits. 
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Magnetism has been found to have a 
relation to radio transmission, especially 
over long distances and using short 
waves. In fact, certain disturbances of 
the earth’s magnetism completely dis- 
rupt ordinary communication condi- 
tions. Its importance to radio investi- 
gators can be judged from the fact that 
magnetism is now included in a daily 
broadcast of cosmic phenomena. 

In seismology, the cooperative feature 
is even more important. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has found a definite 
place for its activity in fields not al- 
ready taken by the many other organi- 
zations. Its activities include the an- 
nual publication of all earthquake in- 
formation collected from those’ who ob- 
served and felt the quake, instrumental 
information about earthquakes occur- 
ring within the Unfted States, and the 
most severe occurring throughout the 
earth. Other information is contained 
in a mimeographed bulletin sent to. stu- 
dents of instrumental records through- 
out the world. 

Seismographs are operated independ- 
ently or cooperatively with an institu- 
tion in regions where they are other- 
wise unobtainable. A plan for obtaining 
exact information regarding strong 
earthquakes in their central region is 
being developed, which is expected to 
give information invaluable to the engi- 
neer charged with the design of resist- 
ant structures. 

The instruments used are known as 
seismographs. They are capable of giv- 
ing the distance from the point of ob- 
servation, the time of occurrence, and 
much additional useful information in 
regard to the quake itself. The infor- 
mation is of use to those interested in 
earthquake insurance, in earthquake 
hazard, and those engaged in their 
study for the purpose of understanding 
more of their nature. The data which 
are expected to be obtained regarding 
the motions of a strong earthquake in 
its central region will prove invaluable 
to engineers and others interested in 
safeguarding cities against such damage. 

The necessity for accurate distances 
and directions, along the coasts, and the 
accuracy of the determination for one 
place with respect to fany or all others, 
was the basis for the geodetic work of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
now has expanded to embrace control 
surveys for all the surveying organiza- 
tions of the Government. 

Two branches of this work which 
come in most intimate contact with the 
activities of our people are triangulation 
and leveling. 


Triangulation is Ts described as 
bearing the same relation to a map or 
chart that the steel framework of a 
large building bears to the structure. 
It is not a map in itself but the rigid 
basic outline to which topographic, 
hydrographic, and other details are 
added in their true relation one to the 


other. ‘ 
There is only one point on the earth's 


surface having a given latitude and 
longitude of that point and have the 
data recorded, that particular place can 
be recovered with great accuracy any 
time in the future. By means of trian- 
gulation, the geographic positions of 
thousands of points spread over the 
United States are determined. 

Each such triangulation station is 
marked with an inscribed metal tablet, 
set into outcropping ledges of rock or 
into blocks of concrete several hundred 
pounds in weight set into the ground. 
Where blocks of concrete are used, a 
tablet is also set down into the ground 
at a depth of 3 or 4 feet in order that 
the station may not be lost should the 
surface mark be destroyed. At each 
station a secand tablet is set in a block 
of concrete at a distance varying from 
10 to 100 feet, as a reference mark, its 
distance and direction from the center 
of the station being accurately deter- 
mined. Should both the surface and 
underground station be destroyed, the 
engineer can still use the reference 
mark in carrying on his work. 

The Bureau is following the plan of 
spacing the arcs of first-order triangu- 
lation about 100 miles apart, so that 
eventually there will be few places more 
than 50 miles from a first-order trian- 
gulation station. 

The process of triangulation is read- 
ily understood. It is based upon the 
fundamental mathematical principle 
that, the length of a side of a triangle 
and the angles being known, the lengths 
of the other sides can be computed. 

The computations become involved 
immediately, however, for the earth is 
curved and the angles are therefore 
spherical, so that the three measured 
angles of a large triangle are more than 
180 degrees. The dimensions of the 
earth and the rate of the surface curva- 
ture being known, however, the spheri- 
cal excess is readily determined. 


S IN all the om of the Coast and 
~* Geodetic Survey, the instruments 
used embrace the discoveries and ex- 
periences of men constantly engaged in 
these endeavors and are as modern as 
any apparatus can be. 

By means of leveling, the elevations 
of thousands of bench marks are deter- 
mined—inscribed metal tablets set into 
various types of masonry structures, 
such as bridge piers, court houses, State 
capitals, university and high school 
buildings, or concrete. 

Leveling, therefore, is the operation of 
determining the difference in elevation 
of points that are close together—usu- 
ally not more than 300 yards—by means 
of a very exact spirit level and rods 
held on the points in question. Accu- 
racy here is also paramount. 

One of the many interesting prob- 
lems confronting the geodetic engineer 
in the extension of a leveling system 
over an area as large as the United 
States is that of mean sea level. For 
example, mean sea level at Portland, 
Me., is one foot above mean sea level at 
Augustine, Fla., which, in turn, is 0.79 
foot lower than at Galveston, Tex., 
while the average mean sea level on the 
Pacific Coast is approximately two feet 
higher than the average for the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 

Data covering all these and the other 
allied activities of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey are available to the tax- 
payer at a nominal cost and the in- 
creasing demand is gratifying to those 
engaged therein. Annual lists, with 
monthly supplements, of its many pub- 
lications are issued gratis, and as a fur- 
ther aid mailing lists of persons and 
firms desiring to receive prompt notice 
of the issuance of its publications relat- 
ing to subjects in which they have in- 
terest, are maintained. 


In the nezt of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 16, Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chief, Health and Safety Branch, and W. W. 
Adams, Chief Statistician, Demographical Division, Health and Safety Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss the statistical studies 
of the Health and Safety Branch as they relate to accidents. 


Importance of Vegetable Gardens 


Tendency of Farmers to Ignore Advantages 
By J. C. MOHLER 


Secretary, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


GRICULTURE is a big business. We 

think of it in terms of huge dimensions. 
. And so does the husbandman. Ask any 
farmer about his operations and he will em- 
phasize the size and quality of his flocks 
and herds, the large areas in crops—1,000 
acres in wheat, 500 acres in corn, so much 
alfalfa, so much oats, so much in the sor- 
ghums, and so on. Quite naturally the big 
things are stressed, the broad sweep of land 
planted for the harvest, representing the 
major portion of the investment and of labor 
and time employed, and from which the big 
entries on the bank book come. 

Because the larger activities are so over- 
shadowing in importance may account for 
the fact that one of the greatest assets to 
any farm is seldom mentioned, and that is 
the vegetable garden. Yet, in proportion to 
area, it will probably pay the biggest divi- 
dends for the cost. Not every farmer has a 
garden, and many do not get as much out 
of gardens as is easily possible. A vast 
quantity of fresh vegetables may be pro- 
duced in a season on a small plot of ground 


through a well-planned succession of crops. 

One should start the garden early for best 
returns, and the soil, of course, must be rich 
to yield the most delicious and tender vege- 
tables. One of our most successful garden- 
ers recommends for first plantings, mustard, 
lettuce, onions, cress, radishes, peas, and 
early turnips of the flat variety, carrots, 
beets, Swiss chard and kale. Later plant- 
ings, and particularly for quality, are peas, 
lettuce, beans, mustard, cucumbers, cabbage, 
onions, potatoes, radishes, carrots, sweet 
corn and tomatoes. 

With careful attention to dates of sowing 
and time of maturity one may keep the soil 
constantly occupied, and two or three crops 
may be grown on the same spot in one 
season. 

Perhaps people are all too prone to ignore 
the little things, but the farm garden is one 
of “the little things” that will lengthen the 
family purse and add to the joys of living. 
A fertile plot of soil, 60 by 100 feet, can, with 
intensive culture, be. made to produce an 
abundance of vegetables for a family of five. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853: 
“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
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Need for Insuring Cleanliness 
Of Milk Supply + + + + + 


Danger of Outbreaks of Communicable Dis- 
eases When Proper Sanitary Measures Are 


Not Taken Described by Specialist 


By DR. H. M. GUILFORD 


Director, Bureau of Communicable Diseases, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


ILK has been in common use by pastoral 
tribes and nations from a time beyond 
history. Its production and use is a 

sort of inheritance among men. It is the 
most important food we possess, for it con- 
tains the chief elements from which the hu- 
man body is builded. 

It is the greatest source of calcium, or 
lime salts, which enter into the structure of 
the bone and some other parts of the body. 
Experimentally, milk, together with fresh 
fruits and green vegetables, has been found 
to prevent the decay of teeth in young ani- 
mals. Milk also contains vitamins which are 
necessary for growth and well-being. 


v 

Nutritional experts have stated that the 
growing child needs a quart of milk per day. 
Many children do not receive that much 
milk, and many families do not obtain more 
than that for the entire household, yet milk 
is one of the cheapest foods we have, from 
the standpoint of nutritional value. The 
average per capita consumption of milk 
could be increased with benefit to the gen- 
eral population. If, however, we are to have 
faith in the safety of milk as an article of 
food, certain safeguards should be followed 
in its production and marketing. 

We must recognize that milk is the most 
perishable food in common use and becomes 
unfit for human consumption in a very short 
time under unfavorable conditions. The rea- 
son for this is that all milk contains bac- 
teria. The normal bacteria found in milk 
are of a harmless kind and for the most 
part are known as lactic acid bacteria. It is 
these lactic acid bacteria that cause the 
souring of milk. There are many products 
made from sour milk, and such milk is often 
beneficial. 

When the milk is first produced the num- 
bers of lactic acid bacteria are not great, but 
they multiply with age. This development 
occurs rapidly in warm milk, of about hu- 
man body temperature, and very slowly if 
the milk is kept cold, under 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit. If lactic acid bacteria were the 
only bacteria in milk it would be only a 
question of souring and there would never 
be any harm in milk of any grade. 

The unfortunate factor, however, is the 
casual presence of other bacteria that may 
be harmful. When once introduced these 
multiply in the same way under warmth 
and age that the harmless lactic acid bac- 
teria multiply. One germ becomes many in 
the course of a few hours. 


v 


Harmful bacteria get into milk from the 
udder of the cow when the animal is dis- 
eased, from unclean utensils washed in un- 
clean water, and from the hands of the 
milker or milk handler. Falling filth from 
the sides or tail of the cow is not altogether 
harmless. Thus, along the line of march 
from cow to consumer there are various 
ways in which the milk may gather foreign 
bacteria. 


Occasionally, outbreaks of communicable 


diseases are transmitted through milk, and 
most of these are caused by someone on the 
farm who has a communicable disease and 
comes in direct contact with the milk. The 
chief harm, however, in unclean milk is 
from the various bacteria which give rise to 
bowel disturbance in young children. Super- 
vision of milk supplies in large cities in re- 
cent years has materially helped to cut the 
child mortality approximately in half. 


In pointing out these dangers there is no 
intention to convey the charge that danger 
is rampant in all raw milk consumed, for 
we are all aware that most of the children of 
the towns and rural areas drink milk year 
in and year out without being overtaken by 
diseases from this course. The writer's in- 
tention is to point out that these Cangers are 
sufficiently great to make it advisable to 
take precautions in the handling of milk. 

This is especially important in cities where 
milk is brought in for considerable distances, 
sometimes produced under uncertain condi- 
tions, and very frequently mixed with milk 
from several other sources, all of these con- 
ditions enhancing the possible dangers. The 
family on the farm has first-hand knowl- 
edge of its personal milk supply, but the 
child in the city rums a much greater risk. 


v 


There are two ways of safeguarding milk. 
The first is by pasteurization. Modern pas- 
teurization on the commercial scale consists 
of heafing milk at a temperature of 142-145 
degrees Fahrenheit for 30 minutes. This 
kills disease-producing bacteria but not all 
the harmless bacteria, the process keeping 
the milk far short of the boiling point of 212 
degrees. 

Pasteurization properly performed has but 
little bad effect on most of the vitamins. 
Pasteurized milk is the safest milk. Most 
cities compel pasteurization of all or the 
major part of its milk supply for the pro- 
tection of the citizenry. 

The second method of safeguarding milk 
consists of sterilization of milk utensils on 
the farm, clean animals, clean surroundings, 
clean hands in the milking, and the exclu- 
sion of sick persons in the ranks of the milk- 
ers and milk handlers. This helps to keep 
foreign bacteria out of the milk. Milk should 
always be brought cold to the consumer, for 
we have called attention to the fact that 
warmth multiplies bacteria rapidly. 

The housewife must now do her part. The 
milk should be kept cold and fresh until 
consumed. It is a wrong to the children to 
put milk in a warm place, such as on a shelf 
or window sill, and let it stand for hours. 
It belongs in a refrigerator or other cool 
place. It should not be opened and left to 
stand without a cap, or placed in an open 
vessel on the table for any great length of 
time. It should never be used when flies 
have fallen into it. 

In traveling, it is well to take care where 
the milk is purchased. It can always be 
heated to the boiling point to make it abso- 
lutely safe. 


Protecting Health of Wild Animals 
Need for Providing Extensive Grazing Areas 
By DR. J. W. BUTLER 


Staie Veterinarian, State of Montana 


of the diseases of domesticated animals 

of the same classification and species. 
In fact, disease shows no distinction between 
animals of the same species, be they wild or 
domesticated. 


Most wild’ game are pretty hardy. They 
have to be to withstand the vicissitudes of 
nature, long drawn-out Winters and a short- 
age of feed. In most cases it is a case of 
the surviyal of the fittest. The weaklings 
die early in life. Naturally this being the 
case the survivors are generally of a strong, 
hardy constitution and transmit to their off- 
spring a strong, vigorous and hardy consti- 
tution. ; 


Death from disease, in wild game, is gen- 
erally kept at a minimum by reason of a 
strong constitution but more particularly by 
reason of lessened contact with sick animals 
and therefore a lessened contact with infec- 
tion. Wild animals generally spread over a 
large area of country. When a wild animal 
gets sick it crawls off by itself or is driven 
out of the band by its more vigorous mates. 
In this way the band is probably saved from 
destruction. 


In microbial diseases, that is, diseases 
caused by bacteria, it is the degree or mass 
of infection that most often determines sick- 
ness and probably death of an animal. 
Where an animal simply gets a very mild or 
minimum dose of infection it will in most 
cases overcome. that infection and may not 
even show any disease condition. However, 
if that infection is a mass infection invari- 
ably the animal will show evidence of dis- 
ease and may die. 


The same conditions hold true for para- 
sitic diseases, that is, diseases caused by in- 
ternal parasites or worms as well as external 
parasites. If an animal grazing over a ter- 
ritory picks up only one or two worm eggs 
nothing serious is liable to happen to that 
animal. If the same animal happens to pick 
up and 4ngest several hundred parasite eggs 
then the condition may be different and very 
serious changes in the system of that animal 
may occur. : 


In wild animal life we find from time to 
time dangerous and oftimes fatal diseases. 
If these animals were confined in a small 
lot together with other animals of the same 
species undoubtedly most, if not all, of the 
animals in the band would become diseased. 
We find liver flukes in many wild ruminants 
(a ruminant is an animal that chews its 
cud). These liver flukes that we find in elk 
and deer are the same as the ones we find in 
cattle and sheep. Occasionally we find 
scabies (caused by an external parasite) in 
elk and in mountain sheep, just the same as 
we find these parasites on cattle and on 
domesticated sheep. 


In beaver and other water animals we find 


a game is susceptible to most 


stomach worms of the same species as those 
we find in domesticated sheep and foxes. 

We have never personally observed tuber- 
culosis in elk or deer or any of our moun- 
tainous wild animals but we have observed 
tuberculosis in antelope. In fact, antelope 
held in captivity are very susceptible to and 
succumb quite rapidly to tuberculosis. 

In most microbial diseases animals that 
are subjected to slight infection from time 
to time develop a natural resistance or per- 
haps it would be better to say a partial re- 
sistance to the disease. This resistance in 
many cases is hereditary and is transmitted 
down to the offspring. 

We can control, to a great extent, many 
ef the infectious diseases of livestock when 
they make their appearance in any of our 
domestic herds or bands by segregation and 
in some cases by vaccination. We cannot, 
however, apply such control measures in the 
case of wild animals. 

In the case of wild animals, that is, ani- 
mals that are not under any restraint or 
control whatever, we must depend upon aid- 
ing or keeping such animals away from in- 
fection. This simply means that such ani- 
mals should have a wide scope of territory 
in which to live. If we cut down that terri- 
tory and herd them into relatively small 
areas where they are constantly coming in 
contact with each other and continuously 
grazing over their bed grounds, naturally 
they are in more or less constant danger of 
being subjected to mass infection should any 
animal in that area be suffering from an 
infectious disease or parasitic infestation. 

The survival of wild animal life depends 
upon their having ample area in which to 
graze and live and propagate. It is inhu- 
mane to permit too many of our wild ani- 
mals to graze over a limited area. In order 
that wild animals shall survive it is neces- 
sary that their number be kept at a reason- 
able figure. If they are allowed to propa- 
gate in greater number than their range 
area will adequately sustain it simply means 
that the entire wild life in that district will 
be subjected to privations by reason of in- 
adequate feed supply and the danger of their 
being reduced or possibly exterminated by 
disease is greatly increased. 

For economic reasons it is essential that 
a certain number of domesticated livestock 
be grazed during the Summer months in 
our mountainous areas. The fencing and 
farming of our bench and bottom lands has 
made this practice a necessity. Personally, 
I. am of the opinion that it is good for the 
mountainous regions for a reasonable num- 
ber of domesticated livestock to graze on 
these mountain areas. 

This practice is one of the greatest protec- 
tions we have for the preservation of our 
wild animal life by reason of these domesti- 
cated animals browsing off the underbrush 
and lessening the danger of fire. 





